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Delta Plasties to produce 
its ear-tags in US plant 


by Gordon McLauchlan 
and Warren Berryman 

PALMERSTON North- 
based Delia Plastics Ltd will 
start making animal iden¬ 
tification car-tags in a factory 
in Syracuse, New York next 
month. 

'The United States Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce's Interna¬ 
tional Trade Administration 
has ruled that export incentives 
to the company front the New 


Zealand Government for ear- 
tags exported to the United 
States were, in fact, subsidies. 

Rut Delta export manager 
Malcolm Cameron says ihc 
move t«» manufacture within 
ihe 11 nited States has been 
under negotiation for about 
two years. Delia holds a 50 per 
cent share of a New York 
company. A new brand of an¬ 
imal ear-tag will be produced 
by a factory there from next 
month. 


Delta mok legal action 
against an American company, 
Y-Tex, for breach nf patent, 
alleging dial the American 
manufacturer was making a 
similar product to the one Delta 
had registered in the United 
States and was therefore com¬ 
peting unfairly. 

As a result, S’-Tex prompted 
the action against Delta alleg¬ 
ing New Zealand export in¬ 
centives const it tiled a subsidy. 
This allegal ion has bee n 


upheld by ihe United States 
Commerce Depart mem in an 
interim decision. The depart¬ 
ment announced that a final 
ruling would he brought down 
by January 8 l««l. 

Della reports, meanwhile, 
that the action against Y-Tcx 
lor allegedhrcuch ofpatetu will 
he pursued in the American 

ci Hires. 

The company estimates that 
legal fees have mopped up 
about S2QI.UXK.I from the profit 
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by Allan Parker 

THE grassroots ground- 
swell of misgivings about the 
closer economic relationship 
(CER) with Australia is now 
reaching tidal wave propor¬ 
tions. 

Meetings of manufacturers 
around the country recently 
have given voice to the growing 
fears of industrialists that CER 
is being rushed into place by 
politicians and departmental 
officials without adequate 
concern for the implications. 

The fears have taken on an 
added urgency — officials from 
both countries are due to meet 
this month to discuss further 
aspects of the CER proposals. 

But, for the first time, there 
has been an indication that 
politicians here are becoming 
aware of the anti-CER feelings. 

Customs and Associate 
Finance Minister Hugh Tem¬ 
pleton told NBR late last week 
that the political commitment 
to CER is still strong and the 
timetable for discussions at 
Ministerial level is likely to 
remain the same. But, he ad¬ 
ded: "We will take account of 
the views of industry. That 
may mean differences in the 
overall picture of some de¬ 
tails.” 

Manufacturing sources to 
whom we referred the com¬ 
ment regarded it as the first 
public sign that the Govern¬ 
ment is aware of industry fears. 

Said one: “It’s virtually an 
unlatching of the door to allow 
the Government to slow down 
the ratio of implementation of 
CER even if the political 
commitment is in place." 

Observers regard the con¬ 
tinuing political discussions — 
and adherence to the proposed 


timetable - as inevitable if the 
Government is to maintain its 
credibility. 

They do hope that the actual 
implementation of CER can be 
slowed down. 

Some companies - mainly 
export-oriented - look to CER 
as, at least, giving this country a 
new economic direction. A 
typical comment: “If we don’t 
do it, where is New Zealand 
going to go?" But the general 
mood is one of increasing 
concern at the momentum 
which the exercise is develop¬ 
ing. 

A number of companies with 
a variety of products are find¬ 
ing it particularly difficult to 
grapple with the complications 
of CER and arc feeling pres¬ 
sured by the official timetable. 

There is also concern that 
this country is still unclear 
about its policy regarding CER 
and is tending to wait for the 
Australian stance before com¬ 
ing to grips with the local atti¬ 
tude. 

Manufacturers from around 
the country \Vill be voicing 
these fears, and pressing for 
action when the Manufac¬ 
turers’ Federation council 
meets in Wellington on Wed¬ 
nesday. 

A series of meetings has 
been held between manufac¬ 
turers and Trade and Industry 

Last week two departmental 
officers met members of the 
Wellington Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Wellington manufac¬ 
turers made their concern 
known. Its council will discuss 
the CER issue at its meeting 
today. It is expected that the 
council will adopt a similar 
attitude to that taken by the 
manufacturers. 

To some degree, manufac¬ 
turers have themselves to 


blame for the situation in which 
they have found themselves. 
The Ministerial communique 
that outlined the broad con¬ 
cepts of CER was released last 
March. 

It is only recently that the 
companies and industry sectors 
have begun a thorough ex¬ 
amination of the proposals and 
their potential implications. 

One industry source said: 


"Wc have certainly known 
about it, hut wc haven’t had any 
sense of urgency." 

Another said: ‘it’s ns if 
everyone is used to letting 
Government make the deci¬ 
sions." 

Rut, as the i mpln..Uion-> of 
CER have dawned upon the 
sector the “she’ll be right" at¬ 
titude has been replaced by a 
worried urgency. 


in ihc United Slates. Delta 
car-tag sales in America during 
tlte Inst financial year were SI. 1 
million World-wide sales ap¬ 
proached ill) million. 

< 'ante roil says the opening of 
the f:tetory will not menu ;i 
reduction in PalmerMon North 
pr< uhictioii. 

“We started with a 1-1,000 
square foot factory in I’alnier- 
Mon North in l‘>71 and after 
nine years we have 60,000 
square feel." Came run said. 
Sales expansion will continue 
through Smith Aincriva, 
South-east Asia and Europe, 
according to Cameron, and the 
production expansion within 
this country will cunimtc. 

He says 1 >clu has had 2t» per 
cent of a French company a iik c 
F»7ti. It makes ear-lay mulct 
licence, eaiiv- a royalty and 
lake* a 'h.ue ot the pr»ln 
‘AWw urn w iU.ing j.’..o 
I ron: New Zealand," lie says. 
The new factory will initially 

Continued on Page 18. 
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IDC appointments 

IN our issue of October 13, we may have been taken to mean 
reported industry criticism of that, m the *■■■**» 
the appointments of Eric Hal- paper, the Integrity, mdepen- 
steadand Bernard Lyons to the dence or competence of Messre 

Industries Development Com- Halstead 
. . question. No such meaning was 

We referred again to this intended and we take this op- 
criticism briefly in the issue of pominity to withdraw any such 
November 3. Our later article implications. .* 
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Privilege 

clearance 

THE Government major icy on 
Parliament's privileges com¬ 
mittee found Agriculture 
Minister Duncan MacIntyre 
was not guilty of deliberately 
misleading the house over the 
Fitzgerald loan affair. Labour 
Leader Bill Rowling said the 
decision was a "political 
whitewash”. 


RONALD Reagan swept to an 
easy victory over President 
Jimmy Carter and will preside 
over a Republican majority in 
both Senate and Congress. 
Carter took 4 per cent of the 
popular vote but only 45 elec¬ 
toral college voces and outsider 
John Anderson managed only 7 
per cent. Anne Martindell, a 
Carter appointee* has submit¬ 
ted her resignation as US am¬ 
bassador in Wellington. 


CHINA signs a $20 million 
deal with the Wool Board 
which indicates purchases of 
scoured wool over the next 
seven years and assistance with 
requipping and financing a 
cotton mill to spin woollen 
knitting yarm. Strong greasy 
wool sales to China are an¬ 
ticipated. 

UNITED States agriculture 
department director Bud An¬ 


dersen on a speaking tour in 
Wellington slated New 
Zealand’s barriers to American 
farm imports. 

Economic 

indicators 

SEPTEMBER current ac¬ 
count deficit was $88 million a 
drop from last year’s $153 
million deficit. For the year 


Frejght...one word says 
it all... internationally. 



fig Auck 30-395 Wfltn 739-399 Chch 585-012 



Every firm has 
itsBruce 

Bruce was a good service agent. One of the best. But the hell he put 
company equipment through was almost legendary. 

Sure, the back blocks and high country areas were rough but If there was 
a hard way of doing It Bruce found It. 

Panelbeating his utility was considered a waste of money. 

Earlier In the year, to reduce operating costs and increase efficiency, the 
firm had Installed AWA TR 235 radio telephones In all vehicles. 

They needed units that were powerful, 

had outstanding voice clarity in all weathers, 
and provision for selective calling and 
multi-channel capability. 

But, more Importantly they wanted units that were ‘Bruce Proof’. 

TR 235 started meeting its challenges Immediately. 

Strapped to the back of Bruce’s trundler to avoid missing calls TR 235 
bumped Its way over every golf course In the area. 



* ■ • 


m 




Returning one day Bruce 
stranded the utility while 
attempting to cross a swollen 
creek. Recovered 3 days later 
TR 235 was still working 
perfectly. 


A fortnight later the utility 
broke down in a snow drift. 
While temperatures 
plummetted below zero Bruce 
was able to radio help. TR 235 
never missed a beat. 


"■'Wf-'' 

Later that month, while 
returning from a routine call, 
Bruce erected a favourite 'back 
way home’. On the 
treacherous gravel road the 
utility failed to take a corner 
and rolled 80 metres down a 
steep bank coming to rest In a 
river bed. 



ended September ilte deficit 
was $478 million only $20 
million less than the year to 
September 1979. 

HIRE purchase advances in¬ 
creased 19 per cent in the June 
quarter over the same period in 
1979 and for the June year by 
15.8 per cent. 

ADULT wage rates rose 20.7 
per cent in the year to Sep¬ 
tember 30. 

The business 
week 

BNZ Finance Ltd con¬ 
solidated net profit leapt 35.1 
per cent in the half year to 
September 30 in $701,000 (last 
year $519,000). An interim 
ordinary dividend of 7.5 cents 
or tax free distribution of 6.5 
cents payable November 26. 
Bridgevale Consolidated 
Ltd will hold an extraordinary 
meeting on November 28 to 
change its name to West-. 
bridge Holdings Ltd and in¬ 
crease the authorised capital by 
50 per cent co $600,000. 
Canterbury Farmers Coop 
Association Ltd will pay a 
final dividend of 8 per cent on 
November 28. 

Ccramco Ltd will issue 5 
million redeemable emulative 
preference shares yielding 16 
per cent. 

Crown Finance NZ Ltd will 
issue $3 million first anJ 
second ranking debentures 
guaranteed by its parent, 
Crown Consolidated Ltd. 
DKG (NZ) Ltd will buy Dri 
Copy NZ Ltd from the Andos 
Group Ltd. 

Europa Oil NZ Ltd: un¬ 
audited tax paid profit of $ 1.2 
million for the six months to 
June 30 (last year $3.1 million). 
Inland sales dropped 2.25 per 
cent compared to an industry 
average of 5 per cent. 

Hauraki Enterprises Ltd: 
unaudited unconsolidated net 
profit for the six months to 
September 30 was $352,074 
(last year $344,916). An inte¬ 
rim dividend of 4c is payable on 
December 5. 

Lion Breweries Ltd declared 
unconditional takeover of 
Burkes Caterers Ltd with 
93.5 per cent of shareholders 
already indicating acceptance. 
Mair & Co Ltd have issued 
198,000 shares to Lcntlicr 
Export Partnership, Auck¬ 
land fur the Napier tannery 
Toptan which will be renamed 
Napier Tanning Co Ltd. 
Marac Holdings Ltd un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to September 30 rose 
26 per cent to $2,180,000 (last 
year $1,729,000). An interim 
dividend of 10c will be paid tax 
free on January 5. 

MIM Holdings Ltd has 
commissioned design studies 
for a bucket ladder dredge to 
, recover gold from theMikonui 
River valley on the West Coast. 
Estimated cost is $25 million. 
Nissan Datsun Holdings Ltd 
unaudited tax paid profit for 
the six months to September 30 
was $587,333 (last year 
$263,916), more than the profit 
for the last financial year. 

NZ Insurance Co will pay a 5 
per cent dividend on ordinary 
shares and 10 per cent on 
specified preference shares on 
November 30. 

NZ News Ltd unaudited, 
consolidated net profit for the 
six months ending September 
30 dropped 15 per cent to 
$1,333,439 (last year 

$1,567,935). An interim 
dividend of 8c will be paid on 
December 3. 

New Zealand Steel Ltd: un¬ 
audited profit,, excluding as¬ 
sociate Companies forthe. six. 
months to September .30 

; . L?'-y :i; ; . 
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55,186,000 i| a « t 
$5,357,000). Interim div^ 
ot 6c payable Decent 

Oakbrldge Ltd wiling. 

one for four ordinary 
oiler at par to shareholder,.! 

November 28. $1 shares 

be split into two 50c sW* 
Phillips & Impey Ltd w 
audited net profit fort be fa. 
August 31 was $1,36^296(V 
year $1,019,248). \ 
dividend of 55c- II {wc®. 
is payable on December 22 ' 
one for l ive bonus issuebi,|\ 
been recommended. 
Sanford Ltd unaudited ^ 
profits for the year w> Augwy • 

rose 18.3 percent toSl,3«i> 
(last year $185,983). A fr:' 
dividend of 10c a sharew||j 
paid. 

The TNL Group Ltd hisv: 
Fruitgrowers & Chemki 
Co Lid to BP ChemiahM 
Ltd. 

Trans Ashburton Ltd c- 

audited net profit ofSIOlfo 
for the year ended JuneWfr 
year $54,647). An itr: % 
dividend of 3.75c-7.5pair. 
-will be paid on NoveirK:> 
Union Steam Ship Cr. 
pany of New Zealudlil 
issued a "don’t veil" owe 
preference shareholder*. 
Wilson and Horton lilc 
audited net profit •• 
nmnills ii> .September '* 
$2,072,000 (last <t 
$2,361,000). An inn- 
dividend nf 8 cents willkf.: 
un December 3. 

I 

I 

! 

The week ; 
ahead 

MONDAY: WcIlingi-nJL- [ 
u facturors’ Association c< - 
cil meets to dctcrminciuiK 

CER. .. ( 

TUESDAY: Trade ml •>; 
dustry Minister U- 
Adams-Schncider will^j 
a Cusiomwood Design i»r* 
at the Chateau Regency - 
Christchurch at 1pm 
5pm will open Andre*j- 
Bcttvcn Lid’s new head oft- 
complex. „ .... 
WEDNESDAY: Prtxto-; 
in the 8*,a scmirurorgi:^ 
bv the Institute of Dmj- 
nicn at the Eden 

Auckland. A 

Central InsiiniK ‘ 

Technology's Spring^ 
examines energy, HerM®J 

THURSDAY-. A 
Graphics workshop^ 
by the Insmute oW 

men ar the Eden 

Auckland. 

Exchange rates 


Alternative ports found for Middle East meat 


byAlfen Parker 

AS New Zealand’s meat killing 
jeason gets into full swing, 
major shippers of Iamb to our 
mo neighbouring - and war- 
jing - customers, Iran and 
jnq, remain confident that 
shipments will not be disrupt- 

cd. . , 

With the traditional ports at 
the head of the Persian Gulf 
dosed by the fighting, alter¬ 
native ports of entry have had 
in he found to protect and 


maintain the shipments. 

Lamb sales to the two war¬ 
ring nations will be worth well 
over $200 million in the 1980- 
81 season. Any disruption to 
the steady supply of ineatcould 
threaten those sales. 

The two major shippers — 
the Meat Producers Board and 
W R Fletcher - have already 
diverted a number of ship¬ 
ments since the Iran-Iraq war 
broke out. 

The Meat Board has put lour 
shipments through ports 


Baghdad mission returns 
happily to the fray 


by Rne Mnzengarb 

NEW Zealand exhibitors at the 
Ihghdod International Trade 
Eiir were preparing them¬ 
selves late last week to return to 
ihe war-torn Arabian Gulf. 

Accompanied by Trade and 
Industry official Merv Mtssen 
inJ JaneCunliffe, about half nf 
the original group are keen to 
explore business opportunities 
again niter making an abortive 
trip last month. 

Some expressed misgivings 
about their safety and admitted 
1,1 Paying up on their life in¬ 
surance policies recently. 

Bui the consensus among 
them was that trade prospects 
with the region were 
"excellent’’ and the risks worth 
taking. 

A group of nboui 14 exhibi- 
r.'rN lid Baghdad last month 
whin the city came under 
hi.nnb 3ttack, escaping across 
ihe desert to Amman in 
neighbouring Jordan. 

Despite the closure of 
Baghdad airport and some 
borders, the Iraqi Government 
i' pushing ahead with the 
prestigious fair which, was 
poMponed until November 15. 
Trade and Industry officials 
kst Monday that 
although it W a S not quite 
business as usual” in Bagh- 
aad * ,he situation had become 
J»re seulcd and it was not li- 
W'y the group would be in 

vlacger. 

Telex lines had been opera- 

»t.I h 7 ughoui lhe lighting 
^department had been in 
^ntinual contact with Trade 

S, m . ,ssi °w r and Charge 
JAfiaw David Shroff, who 


remained in the region. 

1 he cost to New Zealand of 


exhibiting products at the 
month-long fair will bo well 
over $250,000, but according to 
ihic exhibitor, Gilbert Ullrich 
of Ullrich Aluminium Co. the 
rewards will easily offset that 
sum. 

Vice-president of the Export 
Institute Ullrich said Iraq had 
currency reserves in hand to 
pay for four years’ imports. 

Exhibitors had been assured 
of buyers for all goods on dis¬ 
play at the fair and prospects 
for large orders were good, he 
said. 

Trade and Industry officials 
said the Iraqis were expected to 
place half their orders at the 
fair, and companies would soon 
be made aware of what to ex¬ 
pect in terms of total sales. 

Products on display include 
aluminium ladders, scaffold¬ 
ing, boats, hardware, building 
materials, windows, honey, 
agricultural machinery, furni¬ 
ture, carpets and lifting 
equipment. 

“Everyone is hopeful of 
good sales," said Ullrich. 

• A number of exhibitors arc 
not returning to the area where 
their products are already set 
up for the fair but those who are 
going have agreed to look after 
their goods and take orders on 
their behalf. 

Deputy Prime Minister 
Brian Talboys — originally 
scheduled to attend the fair - is 
unlikely to go. 

Ullrich - although he 
believes the Fighting in the 
region will escalate with more 
bombings - is looking forward 
to an “exciting” trip. 

But late last week he con¬ 
fessed he was not quite dear 
about final transport modes 
into the area. 
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As at November 
at: 

Britain 
United States 
Canada 
Australia 
Fiji ■ 

Austria 
Belgium 
China 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Hong Kong 
India . 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia i 

Norway 

Pakistan 
Portugal • 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland * 

-West German*, 

WesternSumo* 
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Julian gets Audit office OK 

, 5 f : SS ND ? srb<!urBMrd 

H “ rr y Julian has been 


the Govern- 
X Audit Office and cleared 

i:thX^^w° f interest 
>. fc-J* 1 Justness dealings 

com P flnies that 
[.;iS,! ^B-hoats on the har- 

«nx an a l ? t J) e AucWand Ci- 
5, VXut u nd , R ate payers’ As- 
I boad " ll ^ et f° r the harbour 

I** 1 ***** elec ‘ 

JKM. ^ntonthand topped the 

|ik^? ng ^ campaign,, al- 
*' in b ei Jf that Julian 

^&fn h H- fp ![ 0Vi8iOnS0f 

j;0f businj-— ^ Act because 


companies involved and their, 
business relationships with the 
board. 

The Audit Office has said 
that its staff has investigated 
the allegations and ruled that 
Julian is not in breach of the 
legislation. 

Bob Capr told NBR during 
the election campaign that he 
felt the board executives and 
Julian should disclose rhe in¬ 
format ion we sought in relation 
to the allegations against 
Julian. 

Carr, who was re-ejected to 
the board; has announced his 
retirement from the chair¬ 
manship pnd will be replaced 
by the deputy chairman for the 


nearer the Gulf of Oman, on 
the same coast as the now- 
conquered Iranian city of 
Khorramshahr, but well away 
from the fighting. 

The Iranian meat authorities 
diverted the ships to these safer 
ports and unloading proceeded 
smoothly. The same arran¬ 
gement will continue when the 
first shipments of over $160 
million worth of lamb begins to 
leave New Zealand in the 
middle of next month. 

The Iraqi situation has 
created more problems. 
Previous shipments by W R 
Fletcher have gone to Basra, 
right at the head of the Persian 
Gulf and the centre of the 
fighting. 

But land-locked Iraq has 
persuaded Jordon to lei the 
lamb be shipped through 
Aqaba at the head of the Red 
Sen and right next to the major 
Israeli port of Eliat. 


the boa?,? 4 S 6 ! 1 ' 088 beCween past two yers, Mick Shanahan, 
»hh wblr-fk r c ^uterencea the only nomination. _ ... 
tioh. r* ™ had'an assbei?- • It was expected that Julian 
Both »h/u would pursue the chairman- 

iHTris.™ P° Bt dV executive ship, but it is understood he will 

bid to become deputy 



inyKi??^^discloseto ’■ make a bl 
• • .. 1 details of the •. chairman: 


The company, which ex¬ 
pects to ship more than $50 
million worth to Iraq this sea¬ 
son, is reluctant to divulge 
which alternative port has been 
arranged. NBR has been able to 
confirm that it is Jordon. 

There lias been some 
speculation that Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rob Muldoon might have 
assisted in setting up the Jor¬ 
don connection. 

During his recent visit to the 
United States he spent some 
time with the Jordanian Am¬ 
bassador to the United Na¬ 
tions. 

The Prime Minister’s press 
department insists that the 
discussion concentrated on 
Muldoon's position as cliair- 
man uf a World Rank com¬ 
mittee looking into recognition 
of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation. 

Muldoon later described the 
talk as a “monologue’’ from the 


Jordanian on aspects of Middle 
East — and PLO — politics. 

But Muldoon, with his Arab 
contacts, remains in a prime 
position to assist New Zealand 
sales to the area. 

It is unusual for a head of 
state to chair a World Bank 
committee. Muldoon’s press 
people say the fact that he has 
been selected two years run¬ 
ning tu head a committee in¬ 
vest igu ling the Palestinian 
problem reflects Arab con¬ 
fidence in his impartiality over 
■ the vexing problem. 

And, certainly, Muldoon bus 
taken a more sympathetic line 
to the PLO chan the United 
States, reinforcing that impar¬ 
tiality in Arab eyes. Thus rhe 
Muldoon presence, while not 
actively promoting New 
Zealand goods, maintains a 
favourable New Zealand 
profile in Arab circles. 

Meanwhile, both the Meat 


Board and W R Fletcher say 
they have not seriously con¬ 
sidered a possibility that the 
war may force Iran or Iraq to 
reconsider the supply con¬ 
tracts, which carry the usual 
force majeur clause. 

While remarking that if the 
clause was invoked “the rest of 
New Zealand might as welt 
emigrate’', one Meat Board 
spokesman said: “There's been 
no need to consider it; they 
need the meat, we need t*» sell to 
them. It’s a mutual arran¬ 
gement”. 

And a Fletcher official said; 
‘They're getting the best 
product fur the best price. Also, 
they can't buy I he tun nages and 
quality from any oilier 
country.” 

Both organisations expect 
the shipments in continue in 
reach the Irunian and Iraqi 
markets — albeit by different 
mutes. 


,4 


Is it true , 
what they re 

aoout Business 

in the’ 80 s? 



They’re predicting a substantial upturn in 
economic activity by 1985. Perhaps earlier. 
An investment-led recovery that augurs well 
for New Zealand’s economy. 

For New Zealanders. 
The Development Finance Corporation is 
ready and able to accelerate this recovery, 
If you need finance oradvice to realise your 
firm’s potential for development or 
expansion, we have what you want. Now, 
Your ideas and DFC’s finance can get sound 
business proposals off the mark. Increasing 
production. Expanding exports. 
Creating jobs. Saving foreign exchange. 
These are goals we all share. We can work 
together to achieve them. 


Call the nearest DFC office to see how We 
can help. Auckland 32-049. Hamilton 84-079. 
Tauranga 81-546. Palmerston North 71-589. 
Wellington 724-974. Christchurch 68-759. 
Dunedin 741-831. Or post the coupon. 
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Development Finance Corooration 
of New Zealand 
New Zealand's Development Bank 
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To: Development Finance Corporation of New Zealand 
PO Box 3090 Wellington. 

Yes, I Wflht to be part of New Zealand’s economic recovery. 
Please send me information on: 


□ Term Loans; . <. 

□ Export Suspensory Loan's 

□ Export Finance V 

□ Regional Development 
Suspensory Loans , 

D. Hire Purchase/Asset 

, Leasing 1 


□ Contract Bonding ... 

□ Applied Technology 
: PrC^rnntme'' 

□ Help for Small 
Businesses: 

Opportunities to lnvest 
..In DFC. ‘ 


Better still, have someone c6U me to make *p appointment to 
discuss my plaiw and how you might help. 


jNanie i... 

Title. 

Company,. 
Address 


... 1 . 
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Engineering Employers! 

BY1983 NEW ZEALAND COULD BE SHORT OF 

AT LEAST 600 FITTERS 

What are you 
doing about it? 


New Zealand Is now embarking on a series of 
major development projects, stretching right 
through into the 1990s. Will we have the 
skilled labour to cope? Yes. but only by acting 
now. 

A chance to help yourself 

We know that by 1983 we'll need at least 
600 additional fitter/turners or 
fitter/welders to meet the expanded 
requirements for engineering skills in the 
workforce. That's 600 over and above those 
already qualified or currently being trained. 
And it’s barely three years away. That's why 
the Government has set up a scheme to 
recruit 600 young people by the end of 1981 
to begin training as fitters, and at the same 
time to maintain the normal intake of 
engineering apprentices. So that when the 
major development projects draw workers 
away from their current jobs, we'll have 
enough people trained to bridge the gaps 
created in the workshops and the factories 
where fitters are employed. This means that 
you. the employer, won't be held back by 
shortage of skilled workers. 

What the scheme provides. 

The scheme — known as the Special 
Engineering Apprentice Training Scheme — 
provides Intensive training far fitter/turners 
and fitter/welders. It Includes: 

• A 20-week pre-apprenticeship training 
course in basic engineering skills, at the 



HP! 


end of which successful trainees will be 
recommended far First Assessment 

• A 6000-hour engineering apprenticeship. 

1000 hours of which are credited for the 
pre-apprenticeship training 

• Technical training during the 
apprenticeship consisting of two special 
4-week courses in the first year, leading to 
Second Assessment, and the normal 
3-week Trade Certificate block course 
during the second year. 

This gives a total of 31 weeks systematic 
training in technical institutes. And the first 
20 weeks cost you nothing. 

The employer’s role 

After their pre-apprenticeship training these 
trainees will be apprenticed in the normal 
way. This is where you. the employer, play a 
vital role. Because It is Intended that these 
apprentices be hired over and above your 
normal intake of apprentices. Otherwise the 
very purpose of the scheme — to train 
additional fitters — will be lost 
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Auckland 
Private Bag. 
Vyellesley Street 
Auckland. 

Plwnp 774 680' 

Blenheim 
R0.eox.l2l, 
Blenheim, 
phone 87038 
: Christchurch - 
; RO. Bor. 2630. 

Christchurch i 
1 Phone.794:020 


Dunedin Irwarc 

RO. Box 900. P0.Bc 

Dunedltl. Invert 

Phone 770:844 F’hone 87024 - 
Gisborne . Mastertoh 

RO. Box 1044. P.0. Box 98 

Gisborne. MastertorL 

Phqne8123g .. Phone 89Ctf? ■ 
Creymouth , ;and89078.-, 

P.O.Box lOIr Napier; •*. 
Creymouth. ; ;■ RO. Bex 546.' . 

• Phbrv? 5176; -. s -- Napier. 
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Invercargill 
P0.Boxl57. 
Invercargill;, 
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Nelson 
RQ. Box 442, 
Nelson. 

Phone 81,479 


Tburanga 
RO. Box 66. 

' Tauranga. 

• Prone 89146 


New Plymouth Timaru 
RO; Box 279;. - RG.Box 52B. 
New Plymouth..,’ Timaru. 
.Phone 754^4.;-.; Ptone 86199 
Paljrn'erstoh North 1 ’ ■ 
RO:8o*94a : '\. ' ■ 

Palprieistoi North,. ; 


Wanganui 

• RO. Box 4127. 

■ Wanganui. 

. Phone 55575 
Wellington 
. ' P.O,’Box 6049. . 

’ : Wellington^ 

Phone 847-929. . 
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i 7 RO v Etox 141, '■ 
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District Commissioner of Apprenticeship 
Department of Labour 

YES! I want to Insure against future skill, 

shortages. 

Please send me details of the Special 
Engineering Apprentice Training Scheme 

j Firrrfs Name... 1.... .‘.i; 

i Addressa..;:..-.i. 
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Joint venture offers new US shipping service 


What’s in it for you? 

The scheme offers you several attractive 
benefits: 

• First, the pre-apprenticeship course. 

With 20 weeks of basic engineering 
training behind them before they even 
start work, these apprentices will be able 
to play a far more productive role in your 
workshop or factory, right from the 
outset. And, you are also assured of a high ; 
standard of recruitment. 

• Second, if the apprentice you take on 
under this scheme is additional to those : 
you were training at 31 March last, you 
will be entitled to a subsidy of $30 a week 
If the apprentice is still additional after 
three months on the job. the subsidy is 
continued for a total of 55 weeks 
altogether. 

• Third, and most important of all, you are 
protecting yourself against a future 
shortage of skilled workers. 

An investment for the future 

Your investment in training nowwlll giveyou 
substantial returns. Because when large- 
scale developments attract workers away 
from their present jobs, you will still havetne 
skilled labour your business will need. 

Don't let this opportunity slip by. Ask now 
fall details of the Special Engineering 
Apprentice Training Scheme at your ne^ 
Department of Labour office or fill In ano 
post the coupon below. 


by Warren Berryman 

NEW Zealand exporters are 
being offered a new non-con¬ 
ference shipping service at 
below conference rates to and 
from the East and West Coast 
of the United States, Canada 
and the American Gulf ports. 

• Marketing began last week 
for Tranz-Atlantis, a joint 
service venture between 
Auckland-based Tranzpacific 
Container Services and 
California-based Atlantis Line 

Ltd. 

Tranz-Atlantis is a dry cargo 
slot charter operation crossing 
ihe Pacific with trans-ship¬ 
ment at Japan. 

Tranzpacific’s joint manag¬ 
ing director, David Batchelor, 
aid the New Zealand-Japan 
sector would go via the Nor¬ 
wegian carrier, Gearbulk, with 
which his company had an ex¬ 
clusive slot charter contract. 

Gearbulk's mainstay is 
timber from Napier to Japan. 
Under the Tranz-Atlantis ar¬ 
rangement, Gearbulk will pick 
up container cargo from 
Auckland, Bluff, Port 
Oialmere, Tauranga, and 
Lyttelton making it the first 
nun-conference service to the 
United States and Canada 
available to South Island ex¬ 
porters. 

Ace Lines, the former non- 
. conference contender in the 
New Zealand-United States 
trade, operated only to Auck¬ 
land. 

The Japan-North America 
wetor is the responsibility of 
Atlantis Line. Atlantis pre¬ 
sident, Scott Novaceck, said he 
uiiufj slot charter on a variety 
of carriers. 

Transit time from New 


Zealand to/from West Coast 
United States and Canada 
would be about 26 days and 
between 35 to 40 days to East 
Coast United States and Can¬ 
ada. 

Transit time to the American 
Gulf ports would be between 
30 and 35 days. Rail shipment 
to inland American cities 


would be arranged from the 
Gulf, Novaceck said. 

Batchelor said freight rates 
for general cargo for example 
manufactured goods would be 
10 to 15 per cent below confe¬ 
rence rates. 

Tranz-Adantis’s tariffs were 
filed with the American Fede¬ 
ral Maritime Commission late 


last month. 

The new line is hoping to 
gain most competition in the 
general cargo traffic that is 
being charged the highest level 
of freight by the conference. 

The fust inbound ship is 
now on the water carrying, 
among other things, 12 con¬ 
tainer loads of beer to New 


Zealand. 

Tranz-Atlantis's East bound 
service start later this month. 

Tranz-Atlantis’s service is, 
in a way, only a formalisation of 
an old lurk to beat the confe¬ 
rence. 

The Japan-North America 
route is overtonnaged and 
bargains abound. 


Wendt prospective front man for Pacific feature 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

SAMOAN writer Albert 
Wendt may front a major in¬ 
ternational television series on 
the Pacific. 

He is scripting a pilot which 
may later be filmed with him¬ 
self up front to excite American 
interest and investment in a 
programme which it is hoped 
will be similar in style of A lister 
Cooke’s America - with a 
simultaneous book. 

Television New Zealand’s 
first attempt at a thinking men’s 
essay on a major subject with a 


distinguished front man is 
Landmarks, a series of 10, 50- 
minute programmes on geo¬ 
grapher Kenneth 

Cumberland’s version of the 
development of New Zealand. 

The project, under way since 
1978, should be ready for 
screening about August next 
year, with the Reader’s Digest 
releasing a big book by Cum¬ 
berland (also Landmarks) 
around the same time. Much of 
the shooting for the Landmarks 
programme has been done. 

Interest has already been 
shown in the United States in a 


series on the Pacific, with its 
image there of romantic in¬ 
dolence. 

Wendt, whose novel Leaves 
of the Banyan Tree recently 
won the Wattic Book of the 
Year Award, is also a scholar, a 
brilliant essayist and poet and 
has a striking appearance. If he 
has the son of camera charisma 
many people expect of him, the 
result could be an epic tele¬ 
vision .series. 

Television New Zealand 
producer George Andrews, 
who has been working on 
Landmarks , has already dis¬ 


cussed the topic with Wendt, 
and he has agreed to do the 
preliminary work on a pilot. 

Andrews was impressed by 
the introduction to Lali, a 
South Pacific anthology of 
stories and verse in which 
Wendt discusses the Pacific 
identity. He edited and con¬ 
tributed to the book. 

Wendt, who hns been teach¬ 
ing in Samoa and Fiji since he 
graduated from Victoria Uni¬ 
versity in Wellington, 1ms 
travelled extensively in the 
region and regards himself as a 
Third World, Pacific man. 


Envious expedition back from Norway 


PETROCQRP chiefs have 
returned from an exploratory 
expedition to Norway full of 
envy for the conditions im¬ 
posed on oil companies by the 
state-run company Statoil. 

Statoil does not put up any 
risk capital for exploration and 
still getsa minimum 50 per cent 
royalty' off the oil companies 
from any discoveries. A sliding 
scale can boost the royalty re¬ 
turn up to 85 per cent. 

Here, Petrocorp sinks 40 per 
cent of costs into exploration 


and gets a 51 per cent royalty on 
discoveries. And even then the 
oil companies complain about 
the royalty rate. 

In addition, the oil com¬ 
panies pay Statoil in straight 
crude, which the Norwegians 
process and sell. They are now 
iooking at further downstream 
operations to boost incume still 
further. 

The deal, secured by the 
Norwegian Government for 
Statoil, has impressed the two 
Petrocorp officials who went 


there after the Prime Minister¬ 
ial trip to Mexico. Chairman 
Frank Orr and general man¬ 
ager Jim Hogg made the trip. 

Rut, while returning im¬ 
pressed, their envy is tinged 
with recognition of the 
stronger bargaining power of 
the Norwegians. 

The Norwegians have large 
and pruvendeposit s of oil which 
gives their, a better negotiating 
stance. 

Hogg says the mission was 


essentially a “scouting around 1 ' 
exercise to look at Siatoil’s 
operation and the availability 
of Norwegian oil for New 
Zealand. 

“They believe they will hnve¬ 
in creasing supplies coming on 
in the world market but 
probably not before 1983,” he 

said. 

“At the moment they arc tied 
up with other supply 
agreements within northern 
Europe and Scandinavia.” 


Non-conference competi¬ 
tors on the run have forced the 
conference to drop their listed 
ram 20 times this year. And the. 
Japanese Shippers’ Council has 
moved to stop the conference 
and Japanese shipping lines 
from using their muscle to 
force exporters to restrict 
shipping toconferenceships by 
proposing that conferences 
stop blacklisting delinquent 
buyers and allow fob buyers to 
load cargoes on non-confe¬ 
rence ships without prior 
registrations. 

One past dodge to beat con¬ 
ference rates was io ship goods 
across the border from the 
United States to Vancouver, 
where no conference restric¬ 
tions exist, then to Japan and 
down to New Zealand. 

Despite the difference in 
distance, it is still cheaper .to 
ship most commodities from 
New Zealand to the United 
States or Canada via japan or 
Hong Kong than direct to the 
United States, via conference 
lines. 

Transpacific entered the 
market a year ago using Jchscn 
Lines to ship to the Far East. In 
September 1979 Tranzpacific 
split up with Jebscns and con¬ 
tracted with Gearbulk, one of 
the world’s largest bulk car¬ 
riers. 

Tranzpacific has moved 
some wool from New Zealand 
to Japan at rates 10 per cent 
below those charged by the 
Conference. The company can 
reach Chinese puns via Japan. 

The Chinese arc fast 
becoming New Zealand’s best 
market for wnul. 

The Chinese generally use 
their own ships but Trans¬ 
pacific might serve as a backup 
service, Batchelor said. 


You don’t dose your eyes when you drive a car... so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 


When therefe no read, 


it makes its own 


Here's four wheels for supertough power 
proved not on rough roads... but on no roads 
at alL Wherever you want to go, Land Cruiser will 


lake you - round Hip. 

Its engine is bled and true. 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (SAE gross) at 3600 RPM. 
That's plenty of power lot Wll-dimbipg. highway 
cruising, or off-road exploring. Bull to last. Land 
Cruiser is ready for any trial you want to put it 


through. 

Lots of attention has been paid to making 
Land Cruiser last. Oil Is force-fed throughout the 
engine, lessening friction and lengthening engine 
He. Then there's Ihe suspension. What can be 
said? H Is built to go anywhere... that floating 


front axle helps Land Cruiser through sand, mud 
and any other hazard And the same duaHlne 
brakes that are so safe offroad are double 


protection on the tarmac 

Specially designed seats let the driver's 
shoulders and torso move freely while Ihe hips 
are held firm and snug. This is best Tor rough 
going But that same comfort comes through on 
the highway loo ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation lhal efimtnatea stale air. 

Wwn you're out In the wilderness, you need 
a partner that Is all heart... Land Cruiser is. It 
wQI take any road And when the re's no road, ft 
makes lls own. Toyota engineering made It that 


THINK IT OVER. 


TOYOTA 
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Editorial 


LABOUR’S Jonathan Hunt was found guilty 
by the Parliamentary Privileges Committee 
In 1976 of what one Government politician 
described as a grave breach of privilege and 
was suspended from Parliament for one 
sitting day. His offence: impugning the im¬ 
partiality of the Speaker, (the late Sir Roy 
Jack). 

Hunt had said on a Radio New Zealand 
Morning Report session that “The first thing, 
of course, is to change the Speaker" and “The 
Speaker should have been stronger". He 
would not apologise. 

The committee which found him guilty 
was divided on party lines, but the 
Government’s majority view prevailed to 
make it obvious that breach of privilege 
charges could be used as an Instrument of 
politicking. 

One member of the committee which 
heard the case was Agriculture Minister 
Duncan MacIntyre (whose absences from 
some of the hearings invited expressions of 
concern, although It was said he had been 
given n full summary of the evidence). 

In recent weeks, MacIntyre has been the 
subject of the committee’s deliberations 
after the Opposition complained that 
evidence given to the inquiry into the Mar¬ 
ginal Lands Board handling of the Fitzgerald 
loan was incompatible with what the Min¬ 
ister had told Parliament in June. The 
committee wag unanimous that — for the 


allegation that MacIntyre deliberately 
misled the House to succeed — It had to be 
established that his statement to Parliament 
was intentionally misleading. Its verdict was 
a three to two decision: Government 
members of the committee Oim McLay, 
George Gair and Derek Quigley) found in 
favour of their Cabinet colleague; Labour 
members (Bill Rowling and David Lange) 
dissented. 

There is no doubting that MacIntyre 
misled the House. The day after the resig¬ 
nation of C RWhite from the Marginal Lands 
Board was made public, he said that on 
learning his daughter had bought a farm, he 
had told three departmental heads he would 
not discuss the issue; he “divorced himself 
from the case”. But the inquiry heard in 
evidence that he had approached Lands Di¬ 
rector-General Noel Coad and R E Wynn, a 
private secretary to Lands Minister Venn 
Young, about the Fitzgerald application In 
March. 

As McLay explained, it was not a breach of 
privilege to mislead the House; “the addi¬ 
tional element of Intention is also required". 
And while evidence of four conversations - 
two with Wynn, one with Coad and one with 
Young — was given to the inquiry, in evidence 
to the committee the Minister said he could 
not recall those discussions. His Cabinet 
colleagues on the committee thought this 
memory lapse was not surprising and McLay 


- reminding television viewers among other 
things of MacIntyre's war service — im¬ 
pressed on his audience that the committee 
must accept the word of the accused Minister 
about his forgetfulness (apparently not 
recognising the absurdity of this position in 
respect of someone who stood accused of 
being less than forthright). 


Memory problems had troubled MacIn¬ 
tyre at the public Inquiry into the lands 
board, too. 


Counsel assisting the public inquiry, J O 
Upton, noted that the two departmental of¬ 
ficers had been emphatic and precise In their 
recollections of the discussions, but MacIn¬ 
tyre “basically can’t remember anything 
about anything", and the way MacIntyre 
presented his evidence “militates against 
any acceptance of his version of what hap¬ 
pened". 

The Wynn meeting had taken place on the 
first morning MacIntyre assumed the role of 
Acting Minister of Lands, Upton pointed out. 
The next working day, he had detained Coad 
after a normal meeting to discuss the Fitz¬ 
geralds. He had also raised various points of 
the matter with Venn Young on Young’s re¬ 
turn from overseas in late April. 

Irrespective of how one views MacIntyre’s 
difficulties in trudging down memory lane, 
the privileges committee procedure and its 
ability to judge the behaviour of fellow 


politlciuns invites public cynicism fij 
- as the man who laid the charge * J ; 
who supported him clearly wereZ* 
lion to consider the evidence dwffi 
but became prosecutors, JudgTS 
Similarly Government members J 
the criticism that they will close iS 
protect one of their party. I 

In 1977, Dr Martyn Finlay — cwmiJ 
that the procedure had been br«3 
disrepute by its par ty make-up - mil 
reconstitute the committee wifi, 
representation from both sides offoj 
presided over by a legal chairman, m 
sittings, and with the “defendant”mi 
be represented by counsel. The Indent 
chairman idea was reiterated lastvidf., 
Labour MP Geoff Palmer, who saggwdi 
Ombudsman as someone who would 
much-needed judicious visage to lit? 
miltce. i 

As for MacIntyre, he has already 
it had been “probably Improper”finft? 
have talked to Coad about Ms dajb 1 
loan application. The Inquiry's vinikb 
be known later this week, but given 
tcring his reputation has sulTercdhunt 
weeks, it should hardly be neceuirffrij 
unfortunate MacIntyre to havetonfc‘ 
then to decide his future, ReslpaiW 
surely, is the honourable sod pA; 


What troubled Americans as they went to the polls 


by Warren Berryman 


they could, at any tick of the dock, con vcri a paper 


“WHAT a dismal choice! A mush-mouthed dollar for gold they would nut convert ii to gold as 
' _OP „ n rrm.in mm#;* ..-ror B old c be invested and earn interest and costs 


r-wmia oeanut farmer or u B grade movie actor. . —... ^,, 

What’s the matter with America? Can’t this great moncy t0 insure ’ lrans F ort and store - or so the i 0r .s Guild, made a play for union votes with t 
rwiion come up with better candidates than this?” argument goes. line "elect a uni.»n president president". 

That question from a Republican League of WflS n n ,P‘ one “} And Reagan made sympathetic noises to war 

Women Voters activist in New York summed it ~ P? L rom a ? gr - v ,ax Pf. ycrS- ^ hcjcgacy of ih c United Auto Workers’call for protect ion fn 
Sidrivers in Seattle, -small businessmen in on ' Thc S ! a,e imports of Japanese cars. 

New Hampshire, corporate executives in Man- ^ 3 ^ a t S J[” wi™" Hmh the Thc big four American avl(i manufacturers It 
._ ..iimi. m Rnstnn. innrmili<u« in s r me lJ separate state ballots to limit the u (,ai; nn ... a„.i , 


of America's right (u work laws under which no 
one can be forced to join a labour union. 

Reagan, one-time president of the Screen Ac¬ 
tors Guild, made a play for union votes with the 
line “elect a union president prc.sideni". 

And Reagan made sympathetic noises towards 


Apart from the cost of regulation inhibiting 
productivity many Americans feel social welfare 
programmes have weakened the moral fibre of thc 
American worker. 


ns New Hampshire, corporate executives in Man- 
ririypns in Boston, journalists in 


haitan, private citizens in Boston, journalists in lJ oldlc ™ 5 10 

Washington DC, liberals in San Francisco, ah Government s ability to tax cozens. 

wasniiigi ! . Shortly be tore the election the Boston Herald 


expressed similar frustration. 

American presidential election 1980 was u 
The level of disdain nnd antagonism 
toward thc presidential candidates was profound. 
American voters were not apathetic. They were 


American ran a headline saying “Furious Boston 
taxpayers cry revolt” and quoted an irate citizen 
saying, "we ain’t got a city government, we got a 
gang of parasites down there at City Hall”. 

In New York rhe liberal Democrats were 


mg ry. The issues were there, the champions were makinga big play on Rcaga „. s past s[a|emcn[ |hat 
■°l'n Ashland, New Hampshire, heart of thc John 

n _.W CamuHi tUnrn itDn.4 rn Hi* i rAmnrm>u unrh • 


Birch Society, there used to be a cemetery with 
headstones labelled “Hungary, Poland, Czcchos- 


Carter supporter and New York Governor 
Carey, blasted Carter tor not putting enough 


]ovakia’’and other countries fallen to Communist lllunC y j nu , t h L * city to fight heroin addiction. 

dominanon. . Meanwhile, in the staunchly Republican 

Thts graveyard ,s gone. A small business hns h 0| . Quccns , mt . eli £ £ of Wor 

taken over the site. Perhaps thc reminder is not * c UI J? 

‘Vh.iii’.' k'luvi'n 1 


imports of Japanese cars. 

The big four American auto manufacturers lost 
5*4 billion from January to September. And thc 
UAW is scared of losing jobs. 

The UAW hns been running full-page ads in 
the metropolitan dailies pointing nut that 27 of 
America’s trading partners protect their local in¬ 
dustry from competition while America does not. 

Ironically, Carter, supposedly on the left side of 
the fence in American politics by and large, ad¬ 
vocated free trade (except in primary products) 
while Reagan leaned towards a left-wing protec¬ 
tionist stance. 

NBR talked with a General Motors sales ex¬ 
ecutive. Did he want in curtail competition with 


Others feet Government's tax grab is a disin¬ 
centive to work. All of this will sound familiar 
.stuff to the New Zealand businessman though 
American taxes are only a fraction of ours, wages 
about double, and consumer goods far, far cheaper 
in the United States. 

Years ago, if you asked an Amcricnn indus¬ 
trialist how he could pay double nr triple thc wages 
«nd produce a product in competition with Japan 
nr Taiwan, he would tell you bis workers, cinhued 
with the Protestant ethic, worked harder with less 
supervision. American unions weren't pushing 
Marx ist conspiracy theories nfclass struggle. Like 
good capitalists, they were pushing for a two-car 
garage. 


Meanwhile, in the staunchly Republican bn- tariff harriers? “Hell no. We’ll catch up with the 
rough of Queens a meeting of League of Women Japs in small cars,” he said. 


Now businessmen aren’t so sure. Japan is 
rapidly surpassing the United States as a world 
industrial power — and it’s no longer a case ot 
cheap Japanese wages. 


necessary, in a State where licence plates carry the 
message “live free or die”. 

Thc new enemy is not Communism but big 
gnvernmem, especially big Federal Government. 


voters was bemoaning thc “choice between two This confidence is nut shared bv mnnv others. 


idiots” for President and getting stuck into local That old American confidence that United States 


problems like street violence, gold chain snatch- ingenuity and technology will win out over cheap 


ing on the subways, a vigilante group patrolling labour is waning in thc face of a S37.29 billion 
the subways called “thc Guardian Angels”, soli trade deficit and a falling rate of productivity. 


course. 


TsuTT a * Jr run the subways called “thc Guardian Angels”, *>ii 

Reeky New England, cradle of the Protestant juJ ovcrfull and „ revoMng Joor policv 

work ethtc, home of Emerson and Thoreau, and l1umpcd muggers hack on .he^.ree, again 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Hamish quits before 
officially starting 


HAMISH KEITH is hanging on in there as 
chairman of theQueen Elizabeth II Arts Council, 
but he has just stepped back from a post he never 
officially filled - as director of the Book Trade 
Organisation based in Auckland. 

Keith slid into the job a few months ago without 
any official appointment being made and hoped to 
sJidcout of dieQEII posr in thc same quiet way so 
he could be succeeded by his deputy, David 
Gascoigne. 

According to one source, Keith has loyally been 
trying to accomplish all this unobtrusively in thc 
interests ofal lowingformer "Lawyer for Rowling" 
Gascoigne to take over the QE1I chairmanship 
with equal unobirusivencss — despite reservations 
about Gascoigne's political past expressed pub¬ 
licly by Arts Minister Allan Highct. 

The feeling is, that now ir is understood that 
Gascoigne didn’t ever authorise the use of his 
name as a "Lawyer for Rowling", the Govern¬ 
ment might be prepared to let him take over — if 
the flak is allowed to die. 

Otherwise there is no obvious successor. Thc 
rumour that Wellington ballet patron, authorand 
property developer Bob Jones might be given thc 
nod as a Government supporter struck terror into 
the hearts of arts liberals. 

Anyway, Keith wanted ui hold on to the QE11 
post until after thc end of the year - as he has been 
asked to do by the Minister — in the interests of 
Gascoigne's succession. 

The Book Tradc Organisation wanted more of 
his time — now. 

So they have agreed to split before they were 
even fully united. 


/ / CAN Hot 

m TELL A LIE 


the self-reliant anareho-conservative ductrinc 
that "that government governs best which 
governs not at all” might be seen as the foul of 
ivnveniional American wisdom. 

Kven aging Roosevelt New Dealers are losing 
their faith in big government. Americans seem to 
he returning to the original premise on which the 
cuuntry was founded - that all government is 
inherently evil and must be closely watched and 
held in check. 

Politicians no longer enjoy unquestioning pa¬ 
triotic respect. A vigilant and free press Inis shown 


that dumped muggers back on thc street again 
before the blood of their victims dried on their 
hands. 

National defence loomed as a major election 
issue. Carter started off his campaign trying to do 
to Rcagnn what President Johnson did to Barry 
Goldwater in 1964 - blast him as a war monger. 


Business blames falling productivity on over- 
regulation and both Reagan and Carter promised 
to cut thc red tape. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co estimated that 
compliance with regulations from just six Federal 
agencies cost it S35.5 million last year. 

Environmental controls on American mining 


Johnson convinced ihc American people tlm are P™ in I nlc,al 0111 " r ,h ; 

Goldwmer would celebrate his inauguration dnv markcl . lcav, "S lh “". 1 u,,ah 1 lc l “"'I™' " , " h 
hv .os,ing atom bombs nbom. drier hid ... drop compa.i.c, ... cnunir.es sv.ll. less s.rmgenl con- 


companies in countries with less stringent con- 

. . . tliai tactic against Rcagnn when it backfired on lrols ’ 

l oliticians no longer enjoy unquestioning pa- Some American economists estimate the extra 

lhr°'^ C ! ? K [ \ A> T l ‘i m ° ndfrCCpr , C! ’ S ! 1[1>>h0Wn A. i he end of ihc campaign road bolh Carter and com of compliance wilh environmental, health 

«^*SgtSleeSi it ™'on7,S illnS ^ ^ 

mmS™ 1 'S? J!™!!!! 1 ^ cc .t * h f £"“ r *. d .' L .,1 August drier quietly dropped .he “MA D 


JfeidNTENIloNALLYl 


japan hits overtaken the United States in 
production of radios, TV sets, cars, and motor¬ 
cycles. In 197M Japan’s absolute investment in 
new plum was about thc same as the USA's - nr 
about twice the United States’ on a per capita 
basis. 

Japan's work force is better educated and more 
disciplined than thc USA’s. 

Falling productivity, lost jobs, bigger trade 
deficits, and business hclcagucd by regulations. 
These were the underlying issues as America went 
to the polls. 

No matter which candidate won the election, 
thc public mood, and probably thc luturc trend is 
to put America back uii the rails and return to the 
old values that succeeded so well in the past. 

Future battles arc likely t«* be directed against 
big government and the non-elec ted bureaucrat. 


Warren Berryman is an NBR stall |ournalist. 
returned last week from the United States 


V ktfrf. LiK. 
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rupncnSand’rh aR ^ ff C> ductrinc” (the doctrine of mutuallv assured tics 

SBSJ w B,U T e * ff “ r ’| 0n truction had been the keystone ol American 

s lorefin « m on«others exposed mi]itary thinking for 20 years), 

a man who „ P n 5 ’ ad vis,cr ’ R “-^rd Allen, as Under this doctrine nuclear holocaust was to be 

ud un ' S ^ 0 v y rnmcil, 'F ak |. P 1 *^? 11011 AP avoided bymaking the costs of nuclear aggression 

Amerte COnSUlCmgcomra l ct .' t,or intolerable to both East and West. With United 

tlcSS?, rClUrnmg lhcir iradlllynSa States and USSR missiles targeted on each other's 
ion.sm 2 i govcrnmcn 1 [ no1 m,,rc ,, « crwn - major cities it would be tbllv for either side to fire 

pkMoSlTn mmCniSU u bsCrV,CnCC 10lhcpCl " the first round - or so thc thinking went, 
i». «• replace thc runaway bureaucracy now seen 
i" be in control. ’ This doctrine was bused on two assumptions: 

Big government is blamed fur inflation. Influ- • Thai neither side would protect its cities; 

'•nccon«rn n It hh ** lhc '’ OUTS, ^ n ; her . That neither had the capability to knock out 

eleaioSday.' PL ' F C ° m thC ^ Woro ihc other’s retaliatory powef in a first strike. 

Ov—ion is seen to be causing mu only Thc corollory to all this, was that once one had 
n r * k” d ^ mer ‘ ca ' s falling product ivity. the power to knock out all the enemies' cities any 

G,,. 0 nd Carter promised to cut further nuclear capability was superfluous, 

jmernmem spending and eliminate unnecessary The policy had its risks. Should it fail, millions 




Management’ 


If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 


aro&is. ^ 


Hands off those tio 


and chips, Jim 


HORROR of horrors. The Bluff oysters just ain’t 
what its,dare we say millions, of devotees thought 
it was. 

Fisheries scientists probing the national 
delicacy’s innermost sec rets have discovered it has 
been wrongly classified for years, 

No longer can it be called ostraca iutarie, the 


same genus as the European oyster. Scientists 
have discovered that those Bluff oysters do have 
rheir own distinct characteristics (as every Kiwi 
could have told them). 

The larvae arc usually up to l!i times the size of 
their now very distant European relatives, are kept 
inside thejmother tfystcr for & longer time, and. 
when released make their own' way in minutes 1 
rather than days: . ... 

Scientists have renamed it tio straea, tio being, 
the Maori name for oyster, 

Its; only close cousin is the Chilean oyster. 

And because the Federation of Labour is 
stolidly backJng president Jim Knox’s stand 
against all things Chilean,.. we wonder. 

No, he couldn't, could he? 


State funding to battle 
the bureaucrats 


AMERICAN legislators have come up with a law 
to even the odds between small businessmen and 
• bureaucrats; ... 


The Acr requires Federal ^ 
legal expenses to those 
cessfully fight agency acitons tiw 
The onus is on the Govenunei n«ESii 
that its actions were substantially j 


The Act, if signed by 

.1.. i_ii.. knif 01 


Battling the dull grey army of public admin¬ 
istrators has become so costly that many small 
businessmen knuckle under without a fight, no 
matter how just their cause is. 


to curb the bully boy B ^- C ^|toft 0 t 


.The Equal Access to Justice Act is designed to 
change all that. It could become effective next 
October. 


agencies ajpiinstbusiiiesses radsn— 

To be eligible for reinbu^B^^j 
must have a net worth under r 
employ fewer than 500 people- .. 

Labour unions and non ^ 
qualify, regardless of. $i^ ( .. j •, . 


6 anon. During his tenure in the oval office would die. And who was to say any American 
bv i- 3,ms lo have cut government paper work President would dare push thc button should his 
earn 3 CCni 3n ^ deregulate parts of thc European allies be attacked, knowing this action 
'' mj '- would bring thc certain destruction of New York, 

Rwgan pointed om that inflation was running Washington, and Baltimore? 

WP* «nt when Carter unseated Pre- America tailed to convince the Russmn to 
■d m Ford and hit 18 per cent in the first quarter "“W MAD as a basis lor limiting nuclear 
1 9 h S0 - R « gan 's answer: to get big gove?nmem weapons. It seems the Russians were thinking on 

cbacksofpco p ,cand cut taxes by 30 percent. 3 defends and targe, his 

the p l ' n 8 . a u e - ra,es are running at 14 per cent and missiles on Russian nuclear bases rather than 
itileraT ■ ,n nevv housin B is falling off. Total Russian cities. The SALT talks, it appears, are 

uxes increased P er cenI dead. , Jt> 

«n 1975 and 1979. United States business clearly wanted Reagan 

hcttrr^ an slorn P c d for not more government but to win. Carter’s five separate economic pro- 
' hYT (but was always short on grammes did little to convince business of Larter s 

hiji:' 1 ' cs w J| Cn came to outlining where his $64 competence. 

;' lax budget reduction would come from.) Thc kindest remarks about Carter's economic 


In ils ultimate applicalion 'Risk Management’ 
should eliminate (lie need for insurance. With this ideal 
in mind, Hogg Robinson, Inlet national Insurance 
Brokers, work with you to reduce your risks to the 
minimum,leaving as little as possible to be insured. I hen 
they card oily select where best to place litis insurance. 

Hogg Robinson are able to make ihc complexity ot 
‘Risk Management’ sound this simple because they have 
had 135 years of experience with every type ol industry 
around the world. They know the business world, the 
insurance world and how to get the best ol both tor you. 

Why not speak to them? 


r p,iljcy lCr Wfls sin,i,0 rly vague in his economic 


r • ilersnn 10 t ^ rec ma i° r candidates, only John An- 
l iuin ( 1 m” m , c U P W ‘ th anything like a detailed 
i Tu’^P^ior the future. 

[l' insivew*? , 1cv * se d Rcagan-Carter debate neither 


management came from those who thought his 
heart was in the right place (Carter has always 
talked like a conservative) but that his best plans 
were consistently beaten down by Congress and 
an entrenched non-clected bureaucracy. 

It’s not that business is enamoured with Reagan 


HOGG 

ROBINSON 


1 SO. I ii ix 2-107, Auckland. 
Telephone 30-716 

KNATIONS!. INSOUANt l : IlUOKI US .>-2^ 
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1 ^ ‘'^“Kan-^arieraeDHieneuncr 11 #huiu.b»--- 0 

: ’mane f u 10se lotions, nor did it bolster the Many of those NBR talked to blasted Reapn as ai 
Th ,hc “ndidate in the eyes of the public, idiot - but at least he appeared a non-intervcn 
Ifi whichn ■ u Was rat,ier more l*ke a prize fight in tionist idiot - and hopefully one with enough 
ii E c . rcon J«tantgotoutofhisowncorner. sense to delegate responsibility to capable lieu 
f ^T^MUton Friedman predicted a tenants. r - 

[; Thb re ° n n 1981J no matter who won the election. And Reagan had the support of the fat her figure 

P inflation n ‘? 1 ma S ic medicine, and no way the of American conservatism, Barn/ Go dwater 
Cr- ^ be solved without a Many see Reagan as Goldwatcris stand-in. 
|: f«£ni ff r i od of economic difficulty. At 71, Goldwater was facing his nughetf re 
b bcfiJS 3 d - he Commonwealth Club shortly election battle in Arizona. His op^nt. multi 
r Sf.m , c ect '°o. millionaire property man Bill Schulz, pumped 

■■ I, nie Amurim._ . . ...._.rCn-i i.ncKii rhf> sfnntor who 


Mir« i n n B V'" wr,can economists are no longer so 
? n !* cured bv manipulating the 

s4 su PPly(beitMi,2or'3). 

inflation is nothing more than a 
lies i n jT^oence[in paper currency and the cure 
mg dollars with gold. If people knew 
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millions into his effort to unseal the senator who 
has come to rival the sauharo cactus as the symbol 
of sovereign Arizona’s prickly arch-conservansm. 

Businessmen are quick to point out Reagan s 
divergence from GoJdwater’s thinking on un¬ 
ionism. Goldwater has been the prime supporter 
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Letters 


Restructured 

unemployment 


BRIAN Easton makes a good 
point {NBR October 27) that 
those who advocate and are 
attempting to introduce more 
market and less Government 
direction of the economy do 
not fully recognise the part 
played by the underlying, ex¬ 
isting, organisational structure 
of “the economy". 

Governmental more-market 
destruction of Mosgiel Ltd and 
disclaiming of responsibility 
for the Southdown closing has 
not made the physical capital 
equipment formerly employed 
available to more efficient 
"restructured" enterprises. 
Many of those formerly 
productively employed have 
been “restructured" into un¬ 
employment. 

Academic economist Easton 
sees more deeply into "the 
economy" than do the poli¬ 
ticians. However, he fails to 
state dearly that the organisa¬ 
tional structure of "the econ¬ 


omy” arises out of, and is in¬ 
terlinked with, the structure of 
ideas in people's minds. 

Typical of economists, he 
writes as if “the economy” were 
some mechanistic structure 
rather than the traditional way 
in which New Zealanders in¬ 
dividually and co-operatively 
earn their livings or get livings 
from capatalisc or welfare state 
unearned income. 

Clearer thinking not only by 
more-marketers but also by 
academic economists is indi¬ 
spensable if we are to get out of 
the present mess. Fundamental 
reorganisation and re¬ 
development of ideas and 
balancing of human values 
must come before “the econ¬ 
omy” can be wisely 
"restructured”. 

Academic economists talk 
and write of "the economy” as 
though it were some mechan¬ 
ism with a structure and taws 
governing its operation. In 
truth there is no economic 
structure of New Zealand 
separate from the values, 
feelings, ideas and traditional 


way in which the people of 
New Zealand earn and get 
livelihoods. 

John R Perkins 
Stablised Ownership Ltd 
Tauranga 


Labourite 

bias 

YOUR issue of October 13 
carries a strongly worded item 
on the reorganisation of the 
Local Government Commis¬ 
sion in 1977, under the head¬ 
ing: Political Vice Suffocates 
Local Government Tribunal. 

It seems strange that you 
should have chosen a con¬ 
tributor as patendy biased as 
Professor Roberts, a Labour 
Party candidate. Professor 
Roberts* views on local 
government are well known, 
and it is ironic that he should 
have been firmly rejected by 
the people of Wellington only 
two days before he is put for¬ 
ward by your newspaper as an 
authority on the subject. 

Your reviewer is far too 


generous in according me the 
full credit for preserving Ho- 
rowhenua as a separate region. 
Professor Roberts’ whole the¬ 
sis is that the existing structure 
is intended to protect private 
land values. No such issue ob¬ 
truded into the reorganisation 
of 1977. The central requi¬ 
rement of the National 
Government was that the views 
of local residents should be 
accorded considerable weight. 

Fewer than 7 per cent of 
Kapiti/Horowhcnua residents 
recorded an objection to a 
separate region, when offered 
the opportunity in properly- 
conducted polls. Professor 
Roberts has no time for such 
democratic niceties, which he 
describes as “buckling before 
parochial clamour”. Appa¬ 
rently, the quango is always 
right and should ' determine 
what is good for the people, 
without being accountable to 
anyone for its actions. Little 
wonder Professor Roberts got 
short shrift at the polls. 

It is interesting to note that 
Boswell's book was reviewed 


Introducing a rather better way 


to go about your business. 





*v 



Now there’s a very 
businesslike way of 
enjoying priority 
treatment when you fly 
747 direct to London. 
British Airways Club. 

Club gives you your 
own section of the aircraft. 
Drinks are on us. In-flight 
entertainment is free. 

You have a choice of meals. 
And at most airports, you 
have your own check-in. 
And how much extra do 
you pay for all this? Nothing ! 
British Airways Club is for 
all passengers paying the full 
economy fare. And for 
passengers flying Auckland 
to London direct on. the 
Low One Way fare. 

Club is available on most 
British Airways services worldwide. 

It’s a rather better way to 
go about your business. 

See your Travel Agent. 


British 


airways 

fell take more care of you 


some six months after original 
publication. Is it coincidence 
that this glowing review should 
have appeared in the same issue 
as Boswell's half page con¬ 
tribution to NBR's anti- 
smelter campaign? 

Burry E Brill 
MP Kapill 


Adding to 
throwaways 


IN your issue of October 6 , 
Gordon McLauchlan describes 
the recent expansion of the 
Hawick and Pakuranga Tilths 
and makes a huge error of ob¬ 
servation when he calls this 
paper “Auckland’s only in¬ 
dependent suburban 

throwaway”. West of Queen 
Street, a very special paper, the 
Inner City News, has just cele¬ 
brated its first birthday. 

The paper is unique in 
Auckland and probably in New 
Zealand. With a circulation of 
11,000 the paper has, from the 
beginning, been a community 
effort. One year on, local re¬ 
sidents still voluntarily deliver 
the papers in their street, well 
known local artists contribute 
artwork without charge, local 
people bring in more copy than 
there are pages to print and the 
small stall'works on subsistence 
wages. 

The paper is wholly in¬ 
dependent and not afraid of 
sticking its neck out from time 
to time. The advertising ratio is 
low and the editors strive for a 
journal type publication which 
reflects the interests and con¬ 
cerns of the community in a 
manner which few papers could 
equal. 

City News, which you state 
was the only other independent 
suburban paper in the city, did 
not fold last year but went out of 
business more than four years 
ago. 

Nicola Legal 
Director 
Inner City News 


preliminary mnanano, 
but you have nibbed it jj, 7 w 
by quoting the final divjdEai” 
5.5 per cent. 

The recommended fimi 
dividend in our announcem», 
to the Stock Exchange fe. 
sedation is 5.5c per 50c ordin- 
ary shares which, with the j D . 
rerint dividend paid in W 
1980, makes a total of 9 . 5 c per 
share for the year. Thh repK- 
sents it rate of 19 per m 
compared with 17 per cent ho 
year and is all available from 
tax-lrcc sources. 


A E Smith 
Finance Manager 
Waitie Industries Limited 


Education 

computers 


Watties 

dividend 



THE Week (Page 2 NBR 
October 22), quotes our group 
unaudited tax paid prcilii of 
$17,543,000, a 13.7 per cent 
increase, correctly, but a mis¬ 
understanding has occurred 
regarding the final dividend. 

'rhe share market was appa¬ 
rently disappointed because 
there was no bonus issue in the 


YOUR reporter, Alan Partw, 
has done the public a servietbj 
highlighting the need for an 
informed decision on in 
question of computers for 
education (NBR October 1?) 
However, as one of the dua 
parties in this debate we wail 
like to clear up a few miwii- 
ccoiions created by the artide 

[DAPS, as a prime mown 
the area of computing id 
schools, is concerned that th: 
hardware eventually selected 
lor this application shoulJbe 
appropriate for the latest t«h- 
niques in computer aided 
learning. This is a vital etc- 
siderntion if there is to be am 
chance of capitalising on ih: 
enormous export potential a 
such educational product' 

To this extent we are in 
“anti” any particular type « 
hardware - including Poly** 
(the specifications ol which ■« 
have not seen). We are “pn> 
what any professional com¬ 
puter specialist would recom¬ 
mend: an analysis of ™ 
educational (user) needs mu 
the software techniques ip 
nropriatc to meet these. 

Secondly, the implicate 

that IDAPS is involved in t 
consortium is not correct. 

Ii is fair to say that becausew 
our well known stance on M 
issue we have ban involved 
discussions with many In* 

hardware organisations « 

have promoted the concept 

local industry co-op**" 
venture. 


A M Beardjnw* 
Management 


IDAPS Computer S*JJ 


Jtar&r 

Pvifttmi 


nniing 

SPECIALISTS 


IN 


PRINTING 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS, 
PERIODICALS, 
AND ALL BOOK WORK 


CALL RUSSELL MILLS 

SALES MANAGER 


PACER PRINTING CO. LTD. 

105 THE MALL, ONEHUNGA, 

AUCKLAND. NEW ZEALAND- 

po no* urn/ Phone 667-024 rap f; 
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Dreamers restore visions of the chosen people 
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by Colin James 
i„ Washington 

AS polling drew to a close in 
downtown Washington on 
November 4 a Carter-Mondale 
or toured the streets with a 
loudspeaker blaring out urgent 
pleas to "Stop Reagan". The 
car was a Jaguar - an import. 

It symbolised how far 
Jimmy Carter had got offside 
with the American Dream. 

There is no surprise in his 
loss to Ronald Reagan, perhaps 
one of the greatest American 
Dreamers of all time. 

Reagan promised to restore 
America to greatness. His 
theme was of a chosen people in 
a blessed land somehow gone 
wrong. He preached fun¬ 
damental spiritual, moral and 
social values. 

On economics he said: "We 
want to turn you loose.” 

All but the Blacks and the 
llispanols - those who speak 
Spanish - took up the offer. 
The old coalitions that have 
underpinned Democratic 
majorities for 40 years fell to 
pieces around Carter's ears. 

According to surveys ol 
voters leaving polling places. 
Carter won the union vote only 
4V per cent to 41 and the nor¬ 
mally solid Democratic 
Jewish vote 40-38. Among 
whites as a whole Carter lost 33 
u< 57 per cent to Reagan. 

The South, once the bedrock 
vf Democratic support, aban¬ 
doned one of its own sons — 
Carter is from Georgia — to 
follow its conservative in¬ 
stincts into Reaganism. 

Overall, the two-party swing 
WJ ' ''’mewhere around 5 per 
cent on the early total vote 
figures - from about even in 
1976 to 51-41 for Reagan. 

To a New Zealand eye, there 
'hould be nothing surprising in 
mat. Swings in New Zealand 
(and other Westminster 
democracies) were of that order 
m the 1970s. 

Given the troubled econ¬ 
omic state of the American 
union, a New Zealander would 

(Svern Swing a & a ' inst thc 

But there is more to this 
Win g. The Presidency still 
“brands a respect bordering 
I?. r . ev «nce that the Prime 
1 unistership here does not. 

lo some extent the Pre¬ 
sent embodies the country as 
mg, or in modem Islamic 
Prance, an ayatollah. 

There is thus an element of 
i voting out the 

;. LJ eru ; The last time « 

cn JJJ® d *> an elected in- 

f DoinSSf Gerry Ford was a P" 
FrinUr W r? s w * ien Democratic 
rankhn Roosevelt beat Her- 

Z*?' in 1932. That, as 
’^ 5a Vmc of uncertainty, 
55“ de P ression and lost 

wlw me “ tenl the swing 
ihere !! inSl F arter P en *on: 
Jl!!| a ? lin n gtha t h e had 
and .I, ned Presidency ~ 

I . , * 1Us the country - by al- 

,u cees£ U k Jt n d States lo be 
•ndh?S y challen S cd "broad 
i ofd&^f^Kiveanysense 
I S'^°n domestically. 

E n4 0r to see him in the 

I KwToS’ aI1 my 

“ him-a shaU prejudlces abou t 

schemer S'?* “"Principled' 
SUc hdfc!? Udun8 outof the air 

811 c ?e on S,“ he with 

(CWbhc opinion. 

Carter 

EMf** to were for 
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their 1976 visions of Carter as a 
natural successor to Roosevelt 
and John Kennedy, builders of 
the just society. 

Even in the things he did do 
in that tradition — the cham¬ 
pionship of the equal rights for 
women amendment to the 
Constitution, for example — 
the public perception of him as 
a flawed human heing denied 
him full credit. 

No matter what he did, he 
could do no right. 

Style had superseded sub¬ 
stance and the style was bad. By 
the last days of the campaign, 
when the prospect of a release 
of the hostages was dangled in 
front of the electorate by Iran, 
nothing Carter did was ac¬ 
cepted at face value. There was 
a belief that he was somehow 
manipulating it for his own 
ends. 

By contrast, the next four 
years may see a President who, 
whatever he does, can do no 
wrong. His style projects a sort 
of grand fatherly care, a 
humility in a personal sense 
coupled with u national pride, 
the distributor of sweets ar a 
school picnic. Looking at him 
going among the crowds, it is 
hard to believe there can be a 
malicious or vicious fibre in his 
body until you remind yourself 
lie has just fought his way up to 
the most powerful elected post 
in the world. 

The contrast with Carter, 
always scoring cheap points, 
the mean, ruthless, relentless 
political infighicr, is striking. 
At Carter's rallies, there were 
flashes of an ability to uplift, 
but they were swamped in his 
preference for negative poli¬ 
tics. 

But however warming 
Reaga h s preference for the po¬ 
sitive may have been, there are 
severe doubts about his style, 
too. 

He is widely expected to 
delegate much more executive 
decision-making than Carter, 
so the question is: to whom? 
Some of those around him arc 
regarded by the libera! estab¬ 
lishment as dangerous right¬ 
wingers — either in economic 
or foreign affairs. 

Economic affairs need not 
worry New Zealand much, 
beyond, perhaps, a slightly 
greater likelihood that a 
Reagan administration will be 
sympathetic to meat producers’ 
pleas for protection. 

But in foreign affairs 
Reagan’s aides have been 
painted as trigger-happy cow¬ 
boys. On election night there 
was much gallows humour 
about whom he would “nuke” 
first. 

It is probable that Reagan 
will wave big sticks more in¬ 
ternationally and to look more 
as if he means it than Carter 
did. 



But, if anything, his is a 
contractionist rather than an 
expansionist stance. If he in¬ 
terferes it is more likely to be 
for America’s self-interest than 
for the good of the souls of 
foreigners. 

And two factors suggest a 
more moderate Reagan pre¬ 
sidency than the campaign 
rhetoric. 

One is.that as Governor of 
California he ended up swim¬ 
ming with the big-government 
ride while protesting all along 
that he was turning it back. In 
other words, he adapted to 
political realities. 

The second factor is that, 
judging bv his wider net of 
advisers - those beyond the 


Ronald Reagan ... distributor 
of sweets at a school picnic 


,i; „■; 

Gerald Ford... appointed, not 
elected 


Jimmy Carter... rutniess. 
relentless political Infighter 


inner circle - he is likely to rely 
more on the professionals of 
United States national politics 
than Carter did. 

Carter's “Georgia mafia” 
confronted Washington. 
Reagan is more likely - despite 
his plans for swinging cuts in 
Federal social administration 


- to come to terms with 
Washington. 

But whether Reagan will 
delegate principally tohis inner 
circle or his wider, 
“professional" net may well go 
a long way towards determin¬ 
ing the tone of his foreign 
policy - for example, how well 


he could get along with or even 
understand an anti-nuclear 
Labour Government in New 
Zealand. 

At this point it can be said 
with safety that he will increase 
amis spending and that he will 
be less concerned with morality 
in international affairs than 


Carter and so more .sympathe¬ 
tic to right-wing dictatorships. 
But beyond that, I am not 
qualified to go - and expert 
opinion in America is divided. 

There is, however, another 
element of deep significance in 
this election for New Zealand. 

It was not only a Reagan 
victory over Carter but u 
Republican victory over the 
Democrats. The Republican 
won hack the Senate and made 
big gains in the House of 
Representatives — and prin¬ 
cipally at the expense of the 
more "liberal", or social 
democratic, Democrats. 

The election showed in stark 
relief the beginnings of a 
realignment of American 
political alliances and coali- 
liuns that has its parallels in 
New Zealand. 

I will explore that element in 
next week's column. 
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Case Study Number T\vo 


In 1977, the Post Office Savings Bank 
introduced second-mortgage lending 
to its customers. Now, thanks largely 


to its customers. Now, thanks largel 
to Direct Mail, the POSB is one or 
New Zealand's largest second- 
mortgage lenders, and has helped 
many thousands of its customers to 
buy or improve their own homes. 


Today, as POSB loan services are further n: rpr * ail - 
developed to meet customer needs, iviau 

Direct Mail continues to be used to U/Uoro 4-n Ron-i 


Where to Begin 


Inform 'middle-men; an approach which r i1 

is both effective and much-appreciated. Perhaps the best advice we can give you 




Is to consult experts... Direct Mail 
companies or your advertising agency. 
Expert help can make all the difference. 


How to Reach 
Your Market 


As a New Zeatand-wide bank, the POSB 
needed an efficient yet relatively 
inexpensive means of reaching out to 
prospective users of its new loans 
service. A number of alternatives 
were considered. 

Mass-media advertising was rejected 
because of the very heavy costs 
involved-ln a national campaign 
directed at what Is essentially a 
limited market (in 1977, 
building permits were Issued 
for 19,100 new homes). But ./ 

research showed that the / 

number of potential ✓ 

borrowers was large, 
coveri ng a broad age ■ j, to! 

spectrum, with minimal y' .jMMiltl 

characteristics in common... tf '.M\\fr 
except the mut ual desire to y Jtjll v k m j. 

own their own homes. ,1 iSKR! ‘W • 
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However, no matter who is responsible 
for developing a Direct Mall campaign, 
there are certain factors you need to 
consider. We've touched on some of them 
here; we've dealt with those in depth, and 
examined many others in similar detail, in 
a FREE booklet we've prepared on Direct 
Mail. 

Our booklet, A USERS' GUIDE TO 
DIRECT MAIL, touches on the most 


important steps, giving general advice 
and considering specific problems. It 


won't replace specialist help, but It 
outlines the main features of Direct Mail 
(both the advantages and the pitfalls). 
For a FREE copy of the booklet simply fill 
out the coupon tDelow (or write on your 


out the coupon iDelow (or write on your 
letterhead for a copy) and place in an 
envelope addressed to: 

Freepost No. 1 
Marketing Manager 
New Zealand Post Office 
PO Box 23 Wellington 
NO STAMP IS REQUIRED - _ 
SIMPLY INCLUDE THE ABOVE 
FREEPOST NUMBER AND 
ADDRESS ON YOUR ENVELOPE. 
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The Solution 


The solution was simple yet 
elegant; reach those people 
who are in contact with 
potential borrowers in a 
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K otentiai borrowers in a 
ome-buying situation, 
notably solicitors, llcensi 


notably solicitors, licensed I ■» !, 

land agents and builders. \ -m / 
These intermediaries were ft Sf 
the recipients of a series of a Jr -i 

Direct Mall shots, begun In 3 J 

1977 and still continuing. It :. 

wherein the details of tne u& ^ 

Housing Loans scheme were 5 .? 
outlined and subsequently wpi - ■. 
updated as legislation was • fa > V' 
amended. . 

The Direct Mall campaign was \ 
supported by extenslveln-house ' • 
brochure and poster promotion. 
Further contact betvyeen the POSB - 
and the ‘mlcfdle-men’ was rpade at.. • 
POSB branch management level, 

The result: Outstancflng succesB at 
very low cost , 


Advertising you can 








" To: Freepost No. 1 
■ Marketing Manager 

m New Zealand Post Office 

1 PO Box 23 

2 Wellington 

I (No stamp required) 

| Pleaas send your FREE booklet on DIRECT MAIL to: 
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Restoring employment: trading growth for jobs 


Economics Correspondent 
fi LABOUR Government 
would restore the full-em¬ 
ployment objective to the top 
ofthe listof economic goals. To 
make full employment a reali¬ 
ty, a crash programme would 
be* introduced immediately 
after the 1981 election to 
provide all young people with 
jobs or job training during the 
first five years after they leave 
school. 

Setting off the Labour 
Party's election campaign in 
Christchurch (an area which 
has recently felt the impact of 
high youth employment), 
Labour Leader Bill Rowling 
outlined measures for achiev¬ 
ing the full employment New 
Zealand enjoyed up to the 
mid-1970s. 

He stressed the party’s belief 
that the real cure ro our un¬ 
employment problems must be 
brought about through more 
internal economic growth. 

But in the meantime, he said 
that the country cannot afford 
to allow an army of unem¬ 
ployed, largely composed of 
unskilled young, to remain 
adrift in the community. 
Training the young is an im¬ 
mediate priority. Other 
government programmes may 
have to be delayed until this 
training is brought about. 

Rowling estimates that the 
scheme wilt cost up to $140 
million more than the present 
direct costs of unemployment 
as illustrated by the table. 

In total, Labour would 
speml approximately $372 
million on employment related 
schemes, ihough Rowling 
notes that without accurate es¬ 
timates of unemployment 
levels, it is difficult to put an 
exact cost on the programme. 

But even if die proposals 
turned out to cost nearer $500 
million, the price of providing 
Jtfo for young people is not 
nigh compared to other ser¬ 
vices offered by the Govern¬ 
ment. Spending on national 
superannuation could reach 
517,000 million in 1981/82. 
This benefits around 430,000 
people over 60, including many 
w ho still work and earn sub¬ 
stantial incomes. 

Rowling’s scheme will be 
available to support 580,000 in 
“* ? 8 e group 15 to 24. Ex¬ 
penditures to help this group 
p a head start in life will be 
es tnan a quarter of spending 
on national superannuation. 

there are now nearly 62,000 
P«ple registered as uncm- 
or with government 
pccial work programmes. Of 
ese, a total of 30,624 persons 
ere paid die unemployment 
rlilf- -J? mid -Octobcr in- 

fowling noted that the real 
of those without work 
S. 1 * the number of- 
fcjly recorded. He also 
that if 
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those registered as unemployed 
are under 21 and about 25 per 
cent are under 18 years old. 

In numbers, there are about 
17,500 under 20 years who are 
unemployed. By 1981, the 
Labour Party estimates that 
this number will increase to 
20,000. And the 6500 school 
leavers on some relief work will 
swell to about 8000. 

But the official figures un¬ 
derstate the problem. As un¬ 
employment benefits are paid 
for only six weeks on average, it 
is likely that a number of young 
people allow their registration 
to lapse after the benefit stops 
while remaining without work. 

Others will not register 
because they cannot afford 
transportation to the Labour 
Department to register, 
because they find the official¬ 
dom at the Labour Department 
off ices threatening or because 
they do nor expect to get the 
kinds of jobs they want. Those 
without work who are under 16 
are not eligible to register. 

So by 1981, the total number 
of people officially registered 
as unemployed or on some sort 
of relief could rise to 28,000 
and the real number of unem¬ 
ployed youth could be much 
higher. 

But if the Labour Party 
wants to achieve full em¬ 
ployment, it does not mean 
looking after those seeking 
their first jobs. There arc 
gruwing numbers of educated, 
skilled prime working age men 
without jobs as well as women 
and older workers. 

In Rowling's words, 
“experience shows that il 
young people are left out ol 
work in that early period oi 
their lives, they never adapt toa 
work situation. The economic 
and sucial costs for a country of 
only three million people, are 
devastating.'' 

But experience also shows 
that unemployment in other 
age groups has economic and 
social costs. 

Women provide a stable, 
reliable workforce, but those 
entering the workforce after 
having their families may lose 
confidence in work if the job 
search takes too long and may i 
never attempt to find a job 
again. 

The elderly tend to suffer 
more rapid physical deteriora¬ 
tion and become more depen¬ 
dent on taxpayer support when 
forced out of the workforce 
before they want to retire. 

It appears that the Labour 
Party wants to have full em¬ 
ployment for all those seeking 
work, but has decided to con¬ 
centrate on young people until 
economic growth provides jobs 
for the rest. 

Like most recent govern¬ 
ments, the party subscribes to 
the technocratic, growth 
orientated view that the “only 
. possible longer-tenn solution 
to the unemployment problem 
is a growth in the number of 
available jobs that keeps pace 
with labour force growth.’ 

“Over the next five years, to . 
find jobs for those currently 
unemployed and those who- 
will enter the labour market, 

the economy will have to grow 


TALLYING UP THE DIRECT COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 




; This is. quite an increase, since 
annual growth over the past 5 
years have averaged less than 
0.5 percent 

Theoretically, economic 
growth'is a measure' of the in¬ 
crease'in an economy’s real 
output and when the popula- 
; don stavs the same, it Is also a 
measure of a rise in living 
standards. " 


1980/81 

(estimate) 


$ million 

1979/80 1978/79 


Dept of 8oclal Welfare 
Unemployment benefit 
Labour Department 
Employment subsidies: 
Private sector Job 
creation 

Public sector job 

creation 

Other 

Training grants 
TOTAL 

Percent Increases 


In 1980/81. the Qovammwl plans to spend S232 million In subsidies to IDs unamployad 
compared with SH52 million spent on national auparannusUon. 


When output increases, it 
may be the result of grearer use 
being made of labour and 
capital inputs. But an expan¬ 
sion of output docs not always 
mean more jobs. 

Sometimes firms can get 
more output simply by reor¬ 


ganising within their existing 
capacity. Or a firm may expand 
its capacity by employing more 
capital equipment, sometimes 
replacing existing workers 
with machines. 

And anyway, as the Labour 
Party points out in the infor¬ 


mation packet accompanying 
Rowling's speech, there is a 
substantial degree of under¬ 
utilised capacity in the private 
sector. This means that some 
firms could expand their out¬ 
put without reorganising, and 
neither employing more capital 
nor creating more jobs. 

Experience overseas shows 
that there is no equation 
between rapid economic 
growth and full employment. 

Labour's idea of offering 
employment incentives to 
firms is one way of making 
labour relatively more attrac¬ 
tive than capital (machines) 
inputs when it comes to ex¬ 
panding output. 

But it means that firms may 
not be using the least cost 
methods of production. And 
employment incentives are a 
market distortion just like price 
controls, import quotas and 
export subsidies. 


Like any market distortion, 
they may interfere with price 
signals which determine 
whether resources are allocated 
efficicndy. 

So the full employment ob¬ 
jective may be achieved, but 
the cost may be slower growth 
and lower living standards. 

Labour has offered a clear 
alternative to the 
Government’s “Think Big” 
campaign. 

Whereas the Government 
wants to get growth first and 
then see about finding jobs for 
those without work, the 
Labour Party wants to provide 
jobs for those most in need first 
and then work for more econ¬ 
omic growth. 

But if full employment is 
ever again to be achieved. 
Labour might have to go a step 
further and redefine its econ¬ 
omic growth objective. 
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Take one Kodak 
for instant 



150 


We don’t have to tell you how mon 
and lime consuming filing can be. Nd 
need to mention the importance of hs 
systemised. accurate records of busim 
activity. But what we can tell you. is n 
through the helpofa lCodaklMT-151 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL you c 
operate a super efficient records recal 
system without any ofthe headaches 
a conventional system. 

• The Kodak IMT* 150 . -t 

MICROIMAGETERMINAL 
comes fully equipped with a 
photographic memory capable of 
storing and retrieving multiples of 
10.00Useparate documents in 

: seconds.,(Freeing your staff to get on 
. with more pressing business.) • 

• The IMT* 150 is capable Of, 
reprinting all the material it 
retrieves. (In teimsof time $aved, a 
definite advantage.) 

• The'IMT-150 is designed to link 

, up with existing computers.' 

(Streamlines' the recording ant 
retrieval of injbrmation to the. 
point of peak efficiency.) 


There's no doubt about it. The new 
Kodak !MT-150 will be solving more 
than its fair share orfiling headaches now 
and for a long time to come 
For full details complete the coupon 
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Special partner procedure opens tax loss avenue 


THE flotation of the special 
partnership, Hautonga Or¬ 
chard Ltd & Co, is the latest 
syndicate-type venture to raise 
funds for development of the 
rural sector. 

The partnership is a special 
partnership under Part II of the 
Partnership Act, 1908, and is 
also subject to the provisions of 
the Syndicates Act, 1973. 

. There will be 30 partners, 
each investing $25,000 over the 
period to July 1983, in a kiwi- 
fruit orchard located outside 
Tauranga. 

The partners have to sub¬ 
scribe $17,000 on or before 
December 19 1980; $3000on or 
before July 1 1981; the same 
amount by July 1982; and 
$2000 by July 1983. 

The liability of the "special 
partners" is limited to payment 
m full of each share and no 
liability exists beyond that 
Level. 

The basis of a special part¬ 
nership is that it can have more 
than 25 members to which an 
ordinary partnership is limited 
under section 408 of the 
Companies Act. 

There is a "general partner" 
(in this case Hautonga Orchard 
Ltd) which is liable for all the 
partnership obligations, while 
the special partners arc liable 
only for their payment of the 
capital in full. 

The concept of the special 
partnership has special tax ad¬ 
vantages, because partnership 


tax losses can be used by the 
individuals to offset against 
their taxable income from 
other sources. 

In rhe present case, tax losses 
are expected to be available for 
that purpose until 1988. The 
losses are estimated to peak at 
$109,600 in 1982 and then de¬ 
cline steadily each year until 
they reach $1500 in 1988. 

The partnership profit is 
expected to start in 1985, ac¬ 
cording to the prospectus, at 
$22,400, rise to $170,100 in 
1986, $334,100 in 1987 and 
$411,000 in 1988. 

The special. partnership 

S revisions of the Partnership 
ct were little used in the 
period L908-70. But the present 
offering is not the first special 
partnership or syndicate to 
have an association with 
primary industry. 

In 1971 that famous (or in¬ 
famous) organisation, JBL, sec 
up “Special Trading Partner¬ 
ship No l", which was to 
“purchase from JBL Seafoods 
Led the exclusive franchise to 
sell Jaybel fish products 
within the Auckland Me¬ 
tropolitan Area’*. 

Earlier, the JBL organisa¬ 
tion had syndicated trawlers in 
its fishing operations, ostensi¬ 
bly to let private investors in on 
the ground floor, but probably 
to get some liquidity and cash 
flow into what was becoming a 
rickety organisation. 

The syndicate system had no 
legal control until 1973, when 
the Government introduced 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


the Syndicates Act, after the 
JBL debacle. 

The Gemco organisation, set 
up for beef operations, also ran 
syndicates in the rural sector, 
but that business collapsed in 
1975 when the bottom fell out 
of the beef market, and the 
group was holding cattle which 
had cost more to buy and raise 
than they could realise. (NBR, 
August 10 1977, referring to 
the liquidator's preliminary 
report). 

In 1972, after JBL went 
down the spout, I criticised the 
existence of special partner¬ 
ships in the Sunday Herald (no 
longer with us). That drew a 
reply from the late Gert Lau, 
probably New Zealand’s most 
distinguished business consul¬ 
tant. It was private correspon¬ 
dence, but eight years later it 
can be published, and is 
relevant. 

Lau said: “If it were not that 
companies in the Common¬ 
wealth afford the opportunity 
to give debentures, special 
partnerships would be popular 
in the Commonwealth and 
particularly with the double 
taxation of companies and their 
shareholders I would suggest 
special partnerships are an ap¬ 
propriate form for family 
firms. I have nor come across, 
on the Continent, any case 


\bu can tell us 
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where the personally liable 
partners were dummies as 
nobody should be prepared to 
engage that risk.” 

He added that a form ol 
special partnership under the 
name of Kommandite had been 
a very popular form of part¬ 
nership on the Continent for 
over 100 years. (That sentence 
started with the typically 
delicate Lau sense of humour; 
“I do not know whether you arc 
aware that... ”. No doubt 
about it, 1 was completely un- 
awarel) 

There are many thousands of 
such partnerships, "and some 
of the oldest and well-estab¬ 
lished firms on the Continent 


which arc still family firms 
operate as special partnerships. 
So, as a matter of interest, has 
the well-known House of 
Rothschilds until recently”. 

The Hautonga • Orchard 
scheme is more soundly based 
than other ventures of a similar 
nature, particularly as the law 
has been considerably tighi- 
tened. 

The only questions are the 
possibility that problems could 
occur in the international 
kiwifruit market some years 
down the track, or the usual 
matter of risk associated with 
any soil-based vcniurc where 
weather and other factors can 
affect development, produc¬ 
tion and consequently income. 

Other ventures of a similar 
type may come along in the 
wake of Hautonga, which has 
the feature of being organised, 
with the approval of the Wel¬ 


lington Stock Exchange bv 

brokers, R A Jardrn and Co. 

In NBR Oftf/oo/tearliErihn 
year it was suggested that then 
was no reason why a sound 
investment proposal based on 
New Zealand's growth areas in 
horticultural production 
should fail, "provided it takes 
account of regular fluctuations 
in commodity markets, the ef¬ 
fects of climatic conditions, 
and the time needed to give the 
investor a realistic return, 
relative to the opportunity cost 
of alternative investments". It 
was noted that syndication in 
the thoroughbred and standard 
bred horse industry has existed 
since the mid 1960s. 

When these deals are dost 
under the special partnership 
procedure they have the 
valuable advantage of taking 
the tax loss to account in u 
individual's other taxable ia- 


Share bonanza turns into a ‘bellhop’ 


EARLY last week it appeared 
that New Zealand might be 
experiencing what the cynical 
Americans call a “bellhop" 
market. 

In such a marker every 
person with a few spare dollars 
buys shares (hence the refe¬ 
rence to “bellhop”; a person 
employed in an American ho¬ 
tel). 

It could be thought remin¬ 
iscent of the situation in Aus¬ 
tralia about 10 years ago when 
everyone was making money, 
particularly in crazy mining 
floats, and ignoring their main 
occupations. 


(For example, a visitor from 
western New South Wales, 
staying in a top grade Sydney 
hotel, was unable to buy small 
items at the small shop in the 
foyer, because the counter girl 
was spending long periods on 
the telephone talking to share¬ 
brokers. It just happened that 
her boyfriend wns connected 
with a go-go mining stock, 
although his wife was appa¬ 
rently unaware of hubby’s ex¬ 
tra-curricular activities in the 
retail business.) 

But the New Zealand market 
has a better underpinning than 


the frontier days of Australian 
mining fever. 

The main interest is still in 
the Challenge, Fletcher, Tas¬ 
man merger. The market 
capitalisation of the oe<v 
Fletcher Challenge had in¬ 
creased by a notional SIW 
million since October 17, tak¬ 
ing a theoretical “new" share 
price of $1.57/1.58 at that date 

and a price of $2.12 last Tues¬ 
day, and ignoring for the 
moment that the constituent 
companies are all nun 
dividend. 

As at Tuesday, the total 
capitalisation was $468 mil- 




'General 


Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system is used by over 
50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S.A. and by 20 major 
organisations in New Zealand. 

IDAPS is the New Zealand agent for this.comprehensive suite pf financial and 
management accounting systems which cover all aspects of 
Financial Reporting Accounts Payable 

Financial Planning and Simulation Accounts Receivable 

Consolidations . Fixed Assets 

General Ledger . Budgeting and Allocations 

This computer software can be used ori most major types of computers and can 
be implemented quickly to give very, rapid returns tor a relatively low investment. 
If you are looking fora more flexible and responsive accounting system for your 

organisation, look no further. 
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The Number 1 source 
of business information 
in New Zealand! 





The only publication available that offers a single source for: ,. 

• The name and address of every business, tradesman and professional 
person In New Zealand, listed alphabetically by classification. 

• The name and address of all Government departments, statutory 
commissions, Justices of the Peace, churches, schools, colleges* ,rflQ0 
unions, associations, clubs and halls. 

• Telephone number Hated numerically. .i 
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Analysing annual accounts: Property Securities 


PROPERTY Securities Ltd, 
the Wellington-based property 
developer, is one of the few 
New Zealand companies to 
reduce both its borrowings and 
its interest bill in the latest 
financial year. 

Chairman Frank Renouf, 
writing in the annual report, 
explains the reason: 

“As mentioned in the inte¬ 
rim report, your directors are 
not prepared to commit the 
company to a high level of 
borrowing at interest rates far 
in excess of the rental returns 
currently available. 

"Proceeds of sales over 
recent years have, therefore, 
been applied in reduction of 
borrowings, with the result that 
interest expenses have reduced 
substantially". 

The well presented profit 
and loss account has two entries 
for interest costs. The first 
("interest expense”) was 
$11,466 in the year to July 31 


1980, compared with $40,493 
in the previous year. 

The second ("interest on 
debentures and other fixed 
loans”) dropped from 1979’s 
$182,454 to $156,427. . 

The balance sheet shows 
what lias happened to the 
company's borrowings. Total 
term liabilities were 
$1,593,116 at July 31, as 
against $2,018,818 in 1979. 

Registered mortgages on 
properties fell from $687,590 
to $446,525; registered deben¬ 
ture stock stood at $450,945, 
compared with $570,750, and 
unpaid land purchase money 
finished the year at $695,646. 
'That item was $760,478 in 
1979. 

The group also cut its cur¬ 
rent liabilities by $103,000 to 
$1,205,903, the main reason 
being a reduction in bank 
overdraft from $232,600 to 
$62,295. 

As a result of these various 


movements in the accounts, the 
balance sheet total ended the 
year at $8,043,807, compared 
with $8,130,007 in 1979. 

A sizeable jump in the 
company’s proprietorship ratio 
(shareholders funds to total 
assets) was the result. The ratio 
rose from 59 per cent to 65.2 
per cent, in spite of another 
regular writeup of property 
values to take account of the 
latest government valuations. 

The balance sheet changes, 
which reflect the company's 
present philosophy on bor¬ 
rowings and investment, had 
an interesting effect on the 
relationship of cash flow (cash 
profit from all sources after tax, 
plus depreciation ).- 

Group net profit after tax 
and including extraordinary 
items, was $652,631, a sizeable 
decline on the previous year's 
$809,234, although the ex¬ 
traordinary profit item fell 
from $174,013 to $47,609. 


The 1980 depreciation 
amount was $28,749. It stood at 
$25,303 in the previous year. 
Therefore, total cash flow was 
$681,110 compared with 
$834,537. 

The relationship of cash 
flow to total assets (a ratio 
which shows the company’s 
capacity to finance its opera¬ 
tions) declined from 10.26 per 
cent to 8.47 per cent. 

That is out of proportion 
with the dollar drop in cash 
flow, but the lower asset level 
accounts for the difference. 

Property Securities’ ac¬ 
counts put into perspective the 
theory that property companies 
do well out of inflation. 

That theory is correct so far 
as their existing investments are 
concerned in terms of capital 
value, but if a company is also 
running a trading operation 
(whether a portfolio of 
properties for development 
and resale or leasing premises) 


the high cost of funds and the 
returns available in recession¬ 
ary times can erode parts of the 
theory. 

Renouf touches on some of 
these points in his review with 
the accounts: "Although tenant 
movements due to financial 
and other pressures have con¬ 
tinued to increase, the re¬ 
leasing of vacant space is 
satisfactory. 

“With the uncertainties in 
the economy it is difficult to 
predict whether or not this 
trend will continue and alth¬ 
ough our vacancy factor is still 
low, the position is being 
closely watched." 

And in another passage: 

“Your company has inves¬ 
tigated many proposed and 
existing ventures during (he 
period under review. In most 
instances they did not meet the 
criteria considered appropriate 
by your directors for sound 
investment as the high cost of 


building produces rentals 
which are often well above the 
current market level and which 
do not equate with high bor¬ 
rowing costs.” 

Another comment on section 
sales is interesting, because it 
might show the start of a 
slightly improving trend. 

Renouf says that section 
sales were disappointing in the 
first half of the financial year, 
but that there was a noticeable 
improvement in demand dur¬ 
ing the second six months, 
"with the result that sales for 
the full year, were only mar¬ 
ginally less than budget". 

Property Securities has been 
n high flyer on the sharemarket 
for several years, in spite of the 
odd profit hiccough in recent 
years. 

The annual reports are 
always well-presented, and 
provide the range of informa¬ 
tion necessary to get a grasp of 
what happened. 


market phase 

lion, compared with $346 mil- r 

lion on October 17. It may be r 
different now, because there 
could be profit-taking, which c 

would case the prices, or addi- c 
lioiul investor support could c 

come on the way up. i 

The effect of the merging v 

companieson the New Zealand r 

United Corporation Index, s 

plus the movements in other 
share prices, resulted in the ( 

index rising about 12 per cent r 

in 11 trading days. 1 

The bonanza spilled over to t 

numerous other companies in s 

ihe period since the proposed I 

merger was announced. f 

The market had other things r 

to consider last week, including r 

we release of the Bridgevale < 

Aiming prospectus, and the ’ 

announcement that a new t 

compa ny will be formed to seek 
a television channel. 

The ATN proposal appears 
an attempt to counter Wilson I 

811(1 “Orton's decision to seek 
expansion into television. The i 

opposing powerful newspaper t 

companies are obviously going i 

battle for the right to 
transnui, but there can be only i 

winner, assuming that any 
tder is able to break the 
Broadcasting Corporation’s 
Revision monopoly. 

The Bridgevale Mining pro- 
Pcctus carries the warning 
mmon to all mining floats 

jwttksecurj^arespecula- 

unlikel y » deter 
^ftom caking a.posi- 

thereS? m * e ho P e that 
IhaHn i - bC * If 00 * 1 Ma 8 gain, or 
and ,he var ‘°us leases 
■ 

Appare^ therehas ^ a 

response to the float in 
j^ofxpphcationsjhia it will 
mS ,mcbeforc tbeshort-to 
prtaKv !* 
as 2 e underwriters have 

h “imw«? Spe £ tus ^ose it 

^ Biv^n the at ° ne ihould ' 
opportunity of 


reading the prospectus before 
receiving firm allocations". 

That is a good idea, but not as 
easy as it sounds. The section 
on die Texas oil and gas leases 
contains the calculations of the 
consulting petroleum geologist 
when estimating the "primary 
recoverable oil" from pro¬ 
spects. 

The formula is based on 
(wait for it) the number of acres 
multiplied by 43,560, divided 
by 5.6147, multiplied by 
thickness, multiplied by poro¬ 
sity, multiplied by hydrocar¬ 
bon saturation, multiplied by 
percentage of expected 
recovery, multiplied by 
recovery after loss due to 
evaporation loss in recovery. 
Thus we get interesting cal¬ 
culations for nine operations. 

One of them reads: 40 x 
43,560 over 5.6147 x 4 x. 11 x 
.73 x .25 x .75 = 18,689.53 
barrels. 

When your average Kiwi 
investors have ploughed 
through- that information 
(which is obviously necessary 
in a prospectus) it will be in¬ 
teresting to know whether they 
will be any better informed on 
the company’s merits. 

And it will be of little use 
consulting with your friendly 
bank manager, solicitor or ac¬ 
countant in making up your 
mind, because those people 
tend to lack doctorates or 
honours degrees in geology. 

Bridgevale starts life with an 
income, and some proven pro¬ 
spects, although there is still a 
speculative element in the 
venture, particularly as "it is 
not intended to pay dividends 
in the immediate future”. 

The key to a share price 
might by an overseas interest in 
the company, which could be 
translated into the New 
Zealand market. : . 

Note: The writer owns shares In 


Mining and la associated witn 
Wilson and Horton In a Jour¬ 
nalistic capacity. 






With the speed of construction 
and economies we’ve gained, 
we’d be crazy not to use 
Hi-bond steel flooring again. 

Simply. HI-bond is steel formed to hold poured concrete flooring, but 
unlike wooden boxing, il Is not taken away after but bonds with tho 
concrete permanently, reducing total structural steel requirements Also 
due to its unique design, itcamos ell attachments tor services and ceilings 
below It also eliminates all ine traditional short spaced wooden supports 
needed lor wooden boxing Thus It Is erected with Incredible spaed and 
provides Immediate, safe work platforms for all trades. 

Ask your designer to check ihe following rial of Hl-bond features. He II 
appreciate Hl-bondb great advantages In speed and weight/cost 
efficiency 

* Speeds construction time. * Reduces foundation deadweights. * Frequently 
reduces floor thickness and weight * Minimises fire hazard, protects personnel, 
f improves rigidly—reduces welght/cost. * Provides lateral bra cing, ten sion 
reinforcing end diaphragm action. * Lowers ovarsH coats, 

* No specialised skilled labour required. 

For new Hl-bond brochure write to _ 

Dlmond Industries Ltd. Box 430, Wellington. UP / 

Hl-bond is manufactured by Dlmond Industries /W 

and is distributed by Wi nstone Ltd. 

DIM0ND HI-BOND 

_ mDUSTRItS LillTH) 


Pioneered originally In America by Inland flyer wn, Hl-bond hasi now 
been Incorporated in hundred* ol Ihouaanda of buildings around the 
world, one of the teles I In Amarus being the new Sears Tower ol 110 
storeys In which over 3 million equere (eel of Hl-bond is Incorporated. 
Many recent mulltatorey buildings in New Zealand have Incorporated 
Hl-bond In their consUuctlon also 7346 
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Culture clues for the cosmopolitan kiwi executive 


NEW Zealand’s growing in¬ 
volvement in world markets 
confronts local executives with 
several adjustment problems 
when dealing with counter¬ 
parts from different cultures. 

Two recent books are useful 
in contrasting the business 
style of Arabs and Japanese. 

Iltc Arab Executive, by Fa¬ 
rid A Muna and Business in 
Japan, edited by Paul Norbury 
and Geoffrey Rownas, give an 
insight to what New Zealand 
businessmen can expect if they 
negotiate with people in the 
Arab Slates or Japan. 

According lo the book on 
Japan, the dec is ions, in business 
organisations originate At the 
lower levels where day-to-day 
business is done, and arc then 
coordinated and approved by 
senior management. 


When in Japan ... do bb the Japanese 


subordinate* tend to dislike 
team work. 

The Japanese, as is well 
knuwn, consider team work 
essential in running business. 

Writing in Busmen in Japan, 
Michael Ishcrwood, manager 
of the general affairs depart¬ 
ment and assistant to the di¬ 
rector of Mitsubishi, London, 
said rhe process of decision¬ 
making takes a long time and 
enn prove very frustrating. 

“The reason is that everyone 
(and every department) who 
will be concerned in or affected 
by the final outcome must be 
consulted and his opinion taken 
into account. 

"The Japanese have 
developed a remarkable ability 
to modify individual opinions 
in order to reach a consensus. 

“In practice, where this 
consensus is achieved, senior 
management formally approve 
the decision and everyone 
will then give the manor their 


fullest support and the im¬ 
plementation will go ahead 
very quickly and smoothly," he 
said. 

The Japanese system of 
life-long cummiimcnt to the 
organisation and promotion 
from within (managers arc 
never hired from outside the 
company) can be contrasted 
with Muna’s comment that 
personnel selection or promo¬ 
tion based only on efficiency or 
achievement may frequently 
be violated in view of the im¬ 
portance in the Arab world of 
nepotism, loyalty and personal 
connection*. 

Another difference appears 
to be in the method of con¬ 
ducting the first introductions 
in the Arab world and in Japan. 

Muna said thaL when Arabs 
meet their countrymen for the 
first time, they usually attempt 
to establish each other's family 
identity (thus reflecting the 
point that the "family dearly 




When in Arab countries ... the family comes first 


has a clear preference over 
other loyalties such us the na¬ 
tion, political party or 
rel igion”, and, we can probably 
add, the company.) 

The Japanese make in¬ 
troductions by referring to the 
organisation. 

This system may reflect the 
statement “that the lifetime 
employment system makes the 
working group the most im¬ 
portant group in life." 

Therefore the Japanese, as 
most people who have dealr 
with them will know, place 
great importance on business 
cards. 

Ishcrwood said the exchange 
of cards is formality as impor¬ 
tant as shaking hands. 

The cards should give the 
full address and one's position 
in the company, the latter point 
because “in Japanese compan¬ 
ies titles indicate rank rather 
than function". 

A host of differences 


between Arab and Japanese 
businessmen go back to the 
different social structures nl 
the two areas. 

For example, Islam is inter¬ 
mingled with day-to-day living 
in Arab countries; “the holy 
Koran is rich with praise, as 
well as codes of conduct for 
business and trade," Muna 
said. He has a quotation as a 
chapter heading from the Ko¬ 
ran: "Consult rhem in affairs ot 
the moment, then, when thou 
has taken a decision, put rhy 
trust in God". 

While the book on the Arab 
executive is totally serious, 
Business in Japan has its lighter 
moments, particularly in the 
section regarding entertain¬ 
ment, where Japanese business 
spends about 1.5 per cent of 
GNP, more than the amount 
spent on defence. 

The Japanese arc said to 
have an expression which 
translates as "drinking up the 


ladder". 

Apparently you have the 
‘ rmt t get-together" then fo 

‘second get-together", and no 

night out can be considered 
successful unless you adjourn 
u> at least one other bar, the 
"second get-together”. 

But George Fields, chair¬ 
man of a large consumer re¬ 
search organisation in Japan, 
and recently in New Zealand to 
speak on the altitudes of 
Japanese tourists, has a word of 
warning: 

“If after having been 
lavishly entertained at the first 
get-together, you decide to 
reciprocate ai the Nijikn 
(second get-together) level, 
don’t use this opportunity to 
drag your host off to your 
favourite bar simply because 
you want to renew acquain¬ 
tance with your favourite hr 
hostess. 

“Your local bar contact for 
these occasions should be im¬ 
personal and business-like; i 
good Japanese hostess under¬ 
stands this and will make sure 
that your guest is the centre of 
attention.” 

But perhaps that doesn't 
apply to kiwi businessmen. 
Would our people have “a 
favourite hostess"? Unthink¬ 
able! 

Business in Japan, edited by 
Paul Norbury and Geoffrey 
Bownas; and The Arab Execu¬ 
tive, by Farid A Muna, both 
published by Macmillan (Nan 
Zealand), price for each, 
$39.95. 


INVESTMENT-200% 
P.A. RETURN 


Double or triple your money each year in a no risk pro¬ 
ven environment! Current unique investment oppor¬ 
tunities are producing 30-300% P.A. return, virtually 
risk free, In Australia. 

GETTING YOUR MONEY ACROSS THERE LEGALLY 
IS NO PROBLEM. 

The LIFESTYLE INVESTMENT REPORT gives unusual¬ 
ly detailed methods of legally transferring your funds 
to Australia, and tells how to utilise them, who to see, 
with contact numbers and addresses of the most suc¬ 
cessful advisors. It also explains in detail the current 
ways to produce SUPER PROFITS. 

Commodities, Futures, Bullion, Sharemarket, Proper* 
ty, Jojoba Beans, etc., are covered, along with current 
interest rates, mortgage sources, and unusual 
methods of raising instant capital. 

Whether you’re seriously interested in SUPER PRO' 
FITS, or merely wish to preserve your capital, this 
unusual report may totally change your investment 
views! 

Send $10 to: • 

LIFESTYLE INVESTMENT REPORT 
' t ■-' : P O Box 38-314 

V (21 Highberry St.) . ?. 

PETONE 


;j\ .... - 
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Explanation of Trade and Industry licensing revienyj Taxpayer to help lure Australian holidaymakers 


TWO weeks ago, NBR 
reported on the outcome of a 
review which followed ihc 
three prosecutions against a 
former Trade and Industry 
official, Brian Pound, and three 
import companies. 

After the jury failed to agree, 
in each of the three trials, the 
prosecutions were abandoned 
but the Trade and Industry' 
Department stated that a 
review of some import licens¬ 
ing matters would be under¬ 
taken. 

In the Pound trials, a 
depart men ra I officer cal led, for 
the defence, named companies, 
not the subject of any pro¬ 
secution, who had a history of 
licence increases which the 
witness considered to be com¬ 
parable to increases which 
Pound had approved. 

The defence’s point in 
calling such evidence was to 
demonstrate that many other 


companies had received liccn- 2 
increases through other 
departmental officers which 
were entirely proper. 

As A IBR reported, following 
the review three further com¬ 
panies became the subject of 
court cases, and suffered 
licence cancellations. 

Other companies, named in 
court by the departmental of¬ 
ficer, and listed by MBR two 
weeks ago, have asked us to 
clarify their innocence in the 
matter. 

Norman W Doo and Sons of 
Auckland (incorrectly called 
Norman Doo Ltd by the of¬ 
ficer) have asked us to make it 
clca r that in no way hast hat firm, 
or any firm with which its 
principal Nomtan Don is as¬ 
sociated, been involved in any 
underhand dealings with the 
department. If any such 
meaning was taken from our 
report, then that was not in¬ 


tended and NBR disclaims any 
such meaning. 

J J Caldwell Ltd, another 
company named, has asked us 
to make it dear that it has no 
knowledge of any review or 
investigation and further ack¬ 
nowledge that it is a company 
of the highest repute whose 
conduct, with respect to licence 
allocations has been entirely 
proper at all times. We readily 
give this acknowledgement. 

B R Homersham Ltd, of 
Christchurch, has emphasised 
that any suggestion that B R 
Homersham Ltd is, or has been, 
under any form of investigation 
by the Fraud Squad or other¬ 
wise is completely untrue, as is 
any implication that the com¬ 
pany has been guilty of any 
Impropriety with regard to 
import licences. 

If any person took any such 
meaning from the article then 


NBR makes it immediately 
clear that such meaning is 
wrong and is entirely dis¬ 
claimed by NBR. 

More generally, we wish to 
make it clear in respect of all the 
companies listed that they were 


named by a departmental of¬ 
ficer in court cases as part of 
defence evidence directed to 
proving innocence and pro¬ 
priety of trading. NBR regrets 
any contrary implication which 
the report may have created. 

There is no suggestion to be 


taken from our article repoftmj 

the court case and subkqiJJ ■ 
depanmental statements thn ^ 

there was anything impropen 

the licence history of ife 
companies or that they fad tn 
links with Brian Pound 
companies with which hen 
jointly charged. 


US ruling on Delta’s export incentives 


Continued from Page 1 

make a new' type of ear-tag for 
the American market and 
production will not be big en¬ 
ough ru meet the present ex¬ 
ports demand. 

The Commerce Depart¬ 
ment’s ruling said, in 
summary, that it had made "'a 
preliminary determination, 
under section 303 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, that the Govern¬ 
ment of New Zealand has given 
subsidies within the meaning 
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want. Now Goodyear's breakthrough 
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of the countervailing duty law, 
to the manufacturers, 
producers or exporters of 
plastic animal identification 
tags.” The amount of the sub¬ 
sidy was put at 6.7 per cent. 

According to the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, a deter¬ 
mination of injury to a 
domestic industry is not 
required in investigations 
under section 303. It is 
required, however, in inves¬ 
tigations concerning nun- 
dutiable merchandise, not 
subject 10 normalcuMomsdutics. 

Animal identification tugs 
arc non-duciable, the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Commission 
concluded in preliminary in¬ 
vestigation two weeks ago. It 
issued a preliminary deter¬ 
mination that there is a rea¬ 
sonable indication that an in¬ 
dustry in the United States is 
materially injured, or is threa¬ 
tened with material injury, bv 
reason of imports of plastic 
animal identification tngsjrom 
New Zealand. 

The Commerce 

Department’s report says the 
New Zealand Government has 
several programmes which al¬ 
low special income tax deduc¬ 
tions. “The Government of 
New Zealand has informed the 
department that Delta Plastics 
has qualified for... the,, In¬ 
creased Export 'fax at ion In¬ 
centive Scheme (IETI),” the 
report says. 

The IETI provides the tax¬ 
payer with a deduction from 
income tor increases in export 
sales of qualifying goods dur¬ 
ing the income tax year. 
“Because of confidentiality 
restrictions in the New Zealand 
Revenue Department Act, the 
Government of Now Zealand 
has refused to release specific 
tax information for specific 
taxpayers,” but the Govern¬ 
ment noted that the company’s 
annual report mentioned it had 
received $NZ438,819 in tax 
credits for its worldwide export 
sales in the 1980 fiscal year. 

“Vf'c have been advised by 
counsel (for Delta) that animal 
identification tags and ap¬ 
plicators were the only export 
products for which the com¬ 
pany received the tax credit and 
that this money was received 
under the IETI 
programme.... This tax 
credit is 6.7 per cent of the 
company’s total export sales for 
fiscal year 1980. 

“We preliminarily determine 
that there is a reasonable basis 
to believe or suspect that the 
IETI programme established 
by section 156 of the New 
Zealand Income Tax Act, as 
amended, is a subsidy within 
the meaning of the United 
States countervailing duty 
law ... Based on figures 
supplied by the Government of 
New Zealand, the amount of 
the subsidy is 6.7 per cent ad 
valorem on the exports to the 
United States.” 

The report notes that im¬ 
ports of animal Identification. 
tags increased substantially 
between 1977 and 1979, but the 
rate pf increase at whiph im¬ 
ports are penetrating the 


have been levelling off durio; 
the 18 months from the 
beginning of 1979. "Moreover, 
while imports from N« 
Zealand have had an over¬ 
whelming share of the market 
of twu-piccc animal iden¬ 
tification lags, ihc US 
producers have been captunne 
an increasingly larger 
share ...” the report save. 

The Delta car-tagctfengb 
be seen to have serin* im¬ 
plications for other No 
Zealand companies isponiiu 
to the United States insofar 1 - 
thc precedent paves a leeil 
road. 

Hut it is doubtful if ju« 
American companies will f«-L- 
low this expensive road tutor 
a swat at liny Sew ZwlrJ 
The cost of presenting a pen 
lion is about $509» and it 
doesn’t include the mb*A|fci. 
legal costs. 

Only two New J.u be.’ 
companies. Delta and Pew 
the New Zealand lamb o- 
porting company, enjov . 
market share of any ■- 
nil'icance in the United Sue 

The case against Deliamii'» 
have resulted front pique j- 
much as from hard-h«Ju' 
commercial reasons. Dew 
may be vulnerable to iw* 
from American sheepmejnn 
tcresis. But Dew* has M 
treading very cautiously 10 
diplomatically in the Antenc* • 
market. 

New Zealand exports 10 l- 
United States may he 
sidised in terms ot Ament 
Inw and GATT. 

They arc important »*■ 
Bui taken, item by item- 
are no more than a fle* 61 *' 
American competitors 10 »• 
huge market. 

Chances are good tlui 
will remain the liny rogue 

none bothers 10 prwecuK- 

The Tokyo 
GATT irate 

produced lht"! 0 bsnk«'™ 

international 

subsidies sod comtf* 


EARLY next year the Tourist 
and Publicity Department will 
bunch a $400,060 promouon 
campaign to persuade Aus- 
ualians to cross the Tasman for 
their holidays. 

The taxpayers' dollars will 
jet the theme on which private 
aaor tourist operators will 
build. 

Essentially the campaign - 
which Tourist and Publiciry 
foresees lasting for several years 
if successful - will be aimed at 
making the local advertising 
dollar a more potent and ef¬ 
fective drawer of tourists. 

To do so it will have to 
overcome the competition 
from the travel bureaus and 
airlines of at least 23 countries 
all vying for the Australian 
tourist. Statistics show that 
recently this country has been 
losing the battle. 

Overall the inflow of Aus¬ 
tralians is showing signs of 
slackening. But those declaring 
themselves as tourists has 
dropped sharply, down 10 per 
cent in the year to June 30. 
Other figures show that this 
country’s share of overseas- 
bound Australian holiday¬ 
makers is declining. 


The co-ordinated advertis¬ 
ing concept, as worked up by 
the J Walter Thompson 
agency, was explained fo in¬ 
bound tourist operators the 
other day. Tourist and 
Publicity’s director of tourism 
Tony Shrintpton says it was 
enthusiastically received. 

“We are asking the agency ro 
develop it further,” he said. 
The exact theme of the cam¬ 
paign, to be built into a televi¬ 
sion commercial which is 
where most of the Tourist and 
Publicity’s budget will go, has 
yet to be finalised. 

It will be shown front 
Queensland to South Australia 
with special attention to Tas¬ 
mania and the opening of air 
service between Hobart and 
Christchurch. 

Air New Zealand is expected 
to direct part of its advertising 
budget to support the promo¬ 
tion. Qantas will also be sup¬ 
porting the campaign. 

Shrimpton says the theme 
will he flexible enough toallow 
inbound operators to use ir to 
aim specifically at certain 
groups in the market. 

“We do not look on it as a 
question of other operators 
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Australian tourists .. trying to stop the ebbing tide 
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REGIONAL 1 
MANAGER 

, MERCHANT BANKING 
(TOP FLIGHT COMPENSATION; 
WELLINGTON) 

This appointment requires a highly talented executive to 
manage the Lower North Island and South Island 
^ v? n- 0ur cllen * ,s a market | e ader in ,he merchant 
nking held, has strong Inlernatlonal connections and 
Provides a comprehensive range of financial and ad- 
sory services. To maintain and enhance their poelflon 
n inis dynamic, highly competitive industry, the Com* 
pony employs only high calibre, professional staff. The 
shftrt 8S8 * ul a PPff° a nt will be responsible for maximising 
run ar ) d ,ong l0rm P r °f , f 8 i marketing services; carrying 
°hi ? aor n0 9°Hfltlon8; and providing creative leader- 
llnnsT® mana fl e ment of staff In the Regional opera* 
unii Th0 p03l, * on offers a first class opportunity to 
s ‘ management flair and skill In a demanding profes* 
nai anvlronment. The location is In Wellington City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• in°.I en . 8LJCC 0 ssful experience at a senior level 
n the finance Industry would be a distinct ad- 

vantage. 

• i h 80l{ m otlvated person able to motivate others, 
j. 8 c °Rfldence and skill to carry out negotla- 

• A l 18 u 1 sen * or management level. 

mil. ] ary edu catlon qualification In business 

Elated subjects. 

[AWARDS: 

an^ 3 ! 130 of the |r nportance attached to this 
kv n !! nent a t0 P flight remuneration-package 
n o ,:H a,labl0, Including substantial benefits. 
V j Q 81,8 w Ul ba discussed at a confidential Inter-• 

S| P r M CATI0NS: 

l^lS^L^ 0nlWanl,a, • No enquiries will be made and no 
the an! ' ba disclosed without the permission of 
Perlenro 8 ^’ Plea8e apply In writing slating age, ex* 
lelenhrt < l ua 1fffCB||ons, other relevant Information and 
°ns numbers, mentioning Position R.B. 16BB to: 

MR R.H. BORLAND 
management RESOURCES LIMITED 
Box 11-237, Manners Street PO 
Telephone; 861-889, Wellington 


chipping in. We are suggesting 
that, by picking up the theme, 
operators can promote New 
Zealand far more effectively." 

It has not yet been decided 
whether the promotion will be 
launched with a bang or phased 
in gradually. 

This is not Tourist and 
Publicity’s first co-ordinated 
advertising campaign with the 


industry. Similar approaches 
have been made before, on a 
smaller scale, to promote ski¬ 
ing- 

“It’s a way of more effec¬ 
tively spending the New 
Zealand advertising dollar,” 
Shrimpton said. 

Success will be measured by 
the extent tu which the ebbing 
tide of Australian tourists 


is stemmed. “We would like to 
recover the! to 2 perccmofthe 
Australian market.” 

As a percentage, Australians 
have dropped from 52.2 per 
cent of all visitors to 47.9 per 
cent. 

In 1981 the department 
would be happy to arrest the 
decline, with growth occuring 
in the second year. 

If the campaign “prove** it¬ 
self’ a second, third and sub¬ 
sequent years will be con¬ 
sidered. The promotion will be 
aided to some degree by a 
revised Tasman air agreement 
to be discussed between the two 
Governments before Christ¬ 
mas. 

Both Air New Zealand and 
Qantns have found the budget 
discount winter fares too suc¬ 
cessful, turninga winter trough 
into a small hill. 

To smooth out the hump, 
both airlines want the incentive 
fares adjusted tu even out the 


load. That inevitably means 
fare rises. 

Both airlines arc urging 
further refinements including 
differing inflow seasons in both 
markets. The airlines have 
found that New Zealanders 
want to go to Australia at a 
different time to when the 
Australians want to fly to New 
Zealand. 

Other issues to be discussed 
include more Australian get 
aw ays for Air New Zealand 
Rights to Adelaide, Perth and 
Townsville arc desired. And 
the Australians also want to 
discuss Mount Cook’s ap¬ 
plication for Tasman services. 

Australian regulations insist 
that all Australian Tasman 
operators must operate under 
the Qantas banner. 

New Zealand has no such 
provision, raising the question 
of whether each country can 
designate more than one Tas¬ 
man carrier. 


H 



Above: Rover3300 Automatic styled in gill 


Rover. Europe* most highly prized 
■ car. A pure example of the 
automotive aft, an investment in 
precious metal. Winner of the 
European Car of the Year Award, 
Don Safety Award, Style Auto 
Award, A A Gold Medal. 
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Newdimenaiona in driving technology 
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Bigger and sleeker jumbo latest off Boeing line 


A BIGGER jumbo jetliner, a 
double-deck 747 capable of 
carrying up to 800 passengers, 
isihe answer to rising fuel costs 
md congested airports, ac¬ 
cording to Boeing 747 pro¬ 
gramme manager Jim Austin. 

When Boeing’s 747 was 
developed in the early 1960s, it 
doubled thesizeand capacity of 
commercial aircraft. 

•The quickest WBy to go out 
of business on a particular air¬ 
plane model is to stop changing 
ii”, Austin said. 

The 747 has already gone 
through seven model changes. 
TTie first three offered in 1969 
when Pan Am bought its fleet 
for trans-Atlantic service were, 
passenger, passenger/freight 
combi, and freighrer. 

A subsequent order from 
japan Airlines introduced the 
747 short range. And as more 
powerful engines were 
developed greater payloads 
became possible. 

The last model 747 was the 
SP (special performance) - the 
hot rod of jumbos with the 
same power of a full-size 747 
but with 47 feet chopped out of 
the fuselage. 

Though the SP carries fewer 
passengers, it is lighter and 
faster than the standard 747 
and it can land on short run¬ 
ways. 

Meanwhile Austin Bnd his 
team were working on the next 
generation of 747 jumbos. 

The unique feature of the 
747 is the upper deck behind 
the cockpit. This upper deck 
can now take 32 economy-class 
passengers. There is a mock-up 
in Boeing’s plant for a 747 with 
J stretched upper deck capable 


of taking 69 passengers. 

The next version of the 747, 
said Austin, could be a 
stretched double deck aircraft 
capable of taking 800 pass¬ 
engers — double the number 
now carried in 747s. 

Why go bigger? Because, 
said Austin, this was the way to 
beat the fuel bills and bener the 
seat-milccosts. And bigger, less 
frequent flights would alcviate 
airport congestion. 

The alternative to bigger 
planes? “We would shift 747 
passengers inro DC3s and the 
whole damn sky would be 
covered with aluminium”, he 
said. 

A stretched double deck 747 
would need only marginally 
bigger engine* 56,000 pounds 
of thrust versus 53,000 on a 
747, Austin said. 

Boeing, Austin said, would 
make an 800 passenger plane 
when the market demanded 
one. It was technically possible 
now and would probably be in 
production by 1990, he said. 

While a 747 has an operating 
life of 20 to 30 years, product ion 
of the plane was never expected 
to extend into the 1980s. But it 
did. 

Four hundred and seventy 





747SP... can land on short runways 
one of the planes have been in 
delivered to 64 customers in 44 Ma 
countries since the plane went 
into production. During that ett 
time the price tag has gone from Nc 

about $20 million to $60 mil- pre 
lion. olai 


It usually takes about 16M 
months from time of order to 
delivery. Plane production 
reached seven a month shortly 
after the first plane rolled off 
the assembly line, dipped to 
two per month in the early 70s, 
and is currently running at one 
plane every three days. 

Air New Zealand’s Boeing 
747s reach assembly line stage 


in December for delivery in 
May. 

The scale of Boeing’s Ever¬ 
ett plant is a little hard for a 
New Zealander to com¬ 
prehend. The 747 assembly 
plant (visited by NRR recently) 
is housed in the world's biggest 
buildings, a box I ike structure 
of 285 million Cubic feet with 
doors as big as foo'tball fields 
covering 43 acres. 

Inside work goes on at 
American assembly line pace. 
Bits and pieces from 15,000 
secondary suppliers go to the 
1500 prime suppliers for as¬ 
sembly and delivery to Everett, 
where the millions of com¬ 


ponents are assembled into a 
machine that will fly. 

Boeing’s 747 plant at Ever¬ 
ett is only one bit of the Boeing 
empire. 

During the week that NBR 
visited the plant Boeing 
received an order from Nato 
for 18 E3A military planes 
worth $ 1.47 billion. 

New Zealand, while it lags 
behind Australia in the move to 
the big jumbos, played a sig¬ 
nificant role in Racing's 
beginnings. Boeing’s first air¬ 
plane, the B & W; a twin float 
sport seaplane made of spruce 
and linen fabric in 1916, was 
first bought by the New 
Zealand Government forusc in 
pilot training and airmail 
flights. 

After that New Zealand 
came to the United States 
Army with an order for 50 of 
the planes. 

Since then Boeing has gone 
on to become one of America’s 
major producers of military 
aircraft and space programme 
machines. 

With more than 80,000 em¬ 
ployees, Boeing is Seattle's 
second largest employer after 
Government. 


Wellington airport to get first wide-bodied 747 SB service 


WELLINGTON airport will 
get its first wide-bodied jumbo 
jet in February when Qantas 
starts its 747SP service across 
the Tasman. And Wellington 
won’t have to lengthen the 
runway to accommodate the 
plane. 

Qantas look delivery of its 


21 st 747 from Boeing’s Everett 
factory in mid-October. The 
aircraft, christened “City of 
Shcppanon", cost Qantas 
about $60 million. 

Qantas will take delivery of a 
747 SP this February and an¬ 
other in August. The first SP 
will fly the Tasman to Wel¬ 


lington from Sydney, Mel¬ 
bourne, and Brisbane and the 
Pacific from Townsville to the 
United States. 

The SP. a choppcd-down 
version of the 747 built for high 
performance, can land and take 
off on short runways that won't 


accommodate the other jum¬ 
bos. 

With its SP, Qantas will steal 
a march on Air New Zealand 
offering a bigger faster higher 
flying s moodier plane from the 
capital to Australia while the 
national carrier is still waiting 
for its Boeings. 


When Boeing sneezes, 
Seattle catches pneumonia. 
With military, space pro¬ 
gramme, and civil aviation 
reaching a low in the early 
1970s Boeing laid off 60,000 
staff and Seattle went into a 
jnajor decline — dole queues 
were swelled with highly 
trained aero-space tech¬ 
nocrats and housing prices fell 
as the big earners lost their jobs. 

Confidence seems lo have 
returned to Seattle. Housing 
prices arc soaring. 

Boeing is getting the military 
contracts. 

The 747s next model, the 
stretched upper deck, already 
exists in the mock-upstage, the 
double-decker 800 passe nger at 
least exists in Jim Austin's 
mind, and the big splurge ac¬ 
companying the 500th 747 
delivery is already being 
planned. 

Bucings next new plane the 
767 is under way with n first 
delivery date of mid-1982. 
This plane is a twin-jet capable 
of taking up to 252 passengers. 

The first order of 30 planes 
goes to United Airlines. 

Boeing’s sales for the six 
months ending June 1980 were 
$4558.8 million, up 23 per cent 
on the corresponding period 
last year. Net earnings for the 
six months ending June 1980 
were $295 million. 

Boeing’s board chairman, T 
A Wilson, noted that these 
profit and sales figures did not 
yet reflect the problems faced 
by the airline industry. Still 
projected sales for 1980 are 
$9.5 billion. 

This projection was made 
before Boeing got the big air¬ 
craft order from Nato. 


PICK THE TRS-80 THAT MEETS YOUR COMPUTING NEEDS 

From New Zealand's* top-selling micro-computer family. 



NEW! 
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Model II 

• RAM-Based BASIC Interpreter & TRSDOS 
included 

• Memory — 32 or 64K 

• Storage — 1 to 4 8" Disk Drives (500K 
each) 

• Parallel Printer Port 

• Two RS-232C Serial Ports 

• Processor - Z80A» 4 MHz 

• 80 x 24 Screen 

Model III 

• Level I or Model III BASIC in ROM 

• Memory — 4 to 4BK 

• Cassette — 1500 and 500 Baud 

• Parallel Printer Port 

• Expansion - RS-232, up to 4 5}S” Disk 
Drives, ()75K each) - 

• Processor — Z80j 1.8 MHz 

• 64 x 16 Screen 

Model I 

• Level I or level II BASIC in ROM 

• Memory — 4 lo 48K 

• Cassette — 250 or 500 Baud 

• Expansion — Expansion Interface, RS-232, 
Printer .Port, up to 4 5 '/*" Drives (89K each) 

• Processor — Z80j 1.78 MHz- • 

m 64 x 16 Screen' 


Pocket Computer 

• BASIC Language in ROM 

• Memory - 1.9K, Continuous Memory 

• Storage - Cassette 

• Expansion — Cassette Interface 

• Processor — Two-Chip. Set, 

• 24-Character LCD Display 


David RoW 
Data Products Ltd 


,r uJ ,e .» aBd - p O Box 2630. Telephone. 499 I ?7 

-1 1 "® 1 *" - P.O. Box 11646. Telephone. B49 724 

* T 1 ** World’* Top Selling, Tool 



Model II is Radio Shack ! s lop-of-the-line small-business computer. If* powerful, has 
enormous storage capacity, and operates at twice the speed of Model I. It's loaded 
with features, yet priced lower than many similar systems. Radio Shack offers 
inexpensive business-related software for accounting functions, plus SCRIPSIT Word 
Processing, that lets you put Model II lo work immediately. For your in-house 
programming, Model II offers languages including ASSEMBLER, CQBOL, FORTRAN, 
a BASIC interpreter and a BASIC compiler. Priced from $6995.* 


Model III is an exciting new personal and small business computer. It’s completely 
self-contained in a desk-top unit. There's room inside for more memory, 
communications interface, and 2 double-density disk drives. And best of all, most 
Model 1 software will run on Model III, so there are already hundreds of 
applications you con put to usel Available with either Level I or powerful Model III 
BASIC. Priced from $2495.* 


. Model I is the original TRS-80 and IPs still going strbng/One rtoson is its stunning 
range of applications! Radio Shack offers many different types of software 
packages, including Inventory Control, General Ledger and Accounts Payable. 

We have programmes for specialised industries as well, such as Real Estate. You 
can also choose from a number of personal programmes and games. We-even 
offer Word Processing, with SCRIPSIT. And don't forget the Model. I s tremendous , 
expandability! It'S one of Radio'Shock's most economical computers yet it cqn grow 
with your needs. Priced from $1305.* • , • y . ' - 

The little bitf breakthrough! Radio Shack announces a major advance' In compOler 
technology r- a fully-progrommable personal computer that fits in the palm oF your 
handl The Pocket Computer is battery-operated and goes anywhere to; a copl „ 
pocket or briefcase. Ladd programme? from cassettes, or write your own,; using 
amodified, feature-packed BASIC languagenlpre powerful than that of some . 
desktop computers. Programmes and data remain, in memory even with pawtir^ 
"off". An invaluable tool for today's professional:dnd businessman. Price $395.* 


Prim Include Idles fa*.Qy*n»«*y *«d•d«*«*»dl discounts ere available 
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Churchward 

by Grev WIggs 


TO present a typographer with 

8 pew book of type faces is 
equivalent to inviting a wme- 
bfcber to an unlimited wine- 
tasting. 

The typographer will savour 
each example of type design, 
admire the purity of the classic 
faces, the robustness of a gutsy 
display font, the delicacy of a 
cursive, even the exotic cha¬ 
racter of some alphabets which 
stretch legibility to the limit. 

For the typographer is 
mentally fitting each face into 
an imagined typographical 
circumstance. Each is a chal¬ 
lenge, and there are few for 
which effective use cannot be 
found, given sufficient 
imagination and inventiveness. 

So the CIT typebook is go¬ 
ing to bring a great deal of 
pleasure and stimulus to ail 
ffho enjoy the type design. 

err stands for Churchward 
International Typefaces, a 
name which Joe Churchward 
Ms made familiar to users of 
type in this country and in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Churchward is this 
country's type designer, crea¬ 
tor of no fewer than 164 type 
fares. He has sold a number to 
eminent typefounders over¬ 
seas. 

CIT claims the largest range 
of typefaces held by any com¬ 
pany in this country. They arc 
all here in this catalogue, in- 
duding Churchward's own. 

The collection includes type 
for photolettering, used chiefly 
in headlines and displays, dia- 
type used for photosetting and 
reproduction Bnd computaset 
used for text'settings. 

The photolettering section 
contains 143 specimen al¬ 
phabets alone, and of course, 
foe camera places virtually no 
restrictions on size applica¬ 
tions. 


Churchward’s original de¬ 
igns are in the photolettering 
action and make an interesting 
Ndy. He is at his best in the 
Wfe formal sans serifs, I 
eheve, although he can 
under irnoressivplv m pvira 


impressively in cxira 
There must be a reason 


1 must be a reason 
j* 0 ™® °f the rococo shadow 
inline alphabets he delights' 
but I confess that I can’t find 


Jhjs typebook is a must in 
y design department. It is 
^uaule from Churchward 
'ternational Typefaces, 15 
j^y^ceWeUingtonat 
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guide to advertising you can 
measure ... Direct Mail. 
Mailings of the booklet were 
made to all ad agencies as 
representing the greatest po¬ 
tential users of the medium. 

Although the client wanted 
to use direct mail solely to 
promote the direct mail 
medium, the agency estab¬ 
lished a case for print adver¬ 
tising. 

Consequendy, it developed 
a print campaign to promote 
inquiries for the booklet, 
centred around case studies. 


onus 

mail: 


>&ffather 

iaboutdirect 

advertising 


CoaftoftNumtoOai 
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O & M had extensive expe¬ 
rience in direct mail interna¬ 
tionally, had conducted a suc¬ 
cessful and quotable campaign 
locally, were well known to the 
business community and 
provided a headline name 
which would act as a magnet in 
attracting the attention of other 
agencies. 

Inquirers were asked to send 
coupons to “Freepost No 1, 
Marketing Manager" at a box 
number and told no stamp was 
required. (The booklet will 
remind you that “Freepost" isa 
stamp-free encouragement to 
costless replies.) 

Replies are coming in at a 
most satisfactory rate and those 
receiving the booklet will have 
a compact resume of direct mail 
and its functions. 

Some statements in it may 
verge on the over-enthusiastic. 
“Where other media are limit¬ 
ed to promoting sales. Direct 
Mail can actually sell the 
product", for instance. 

However, in this more mar¬ 
ket economy, everyone agrees 
that competition is a Good 
Thing, except the New Zealand 
Herald which refused to accept 
advertising promoting a com¬ 
peting medium. 


Wine ads too 
restricted 
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Admark 


of Cooks New Zealand Co, an 
account which his agency, 
McHarman ABH Interna¬ 
tional has handled since 1972. 

Harvey accuses radio and 
broadcasting organisations of 
being “unsure of their stance". 

“In the last few years,” he 
stares, “there have been several 
television commercials which 
were completely within the 
letter and spirit of the regula¬ 
tions - but which have been 
fiercely criticised by the ‘anti- 
liquor’ lobby." 

Harvey believes that this 
country is unfortunately ul¬ 
tra-sensitive about anything 
which can be described as 
liquor advertising. 

“A commercial can be 
driven from radio or television 
overnight by a surge of angry 
letters. Therisks are alsohigh— 
particularly for television: 
production cost for a 30-second 
television commercial can be 
over $ 20 , 000 . 

“Just recently restaurant 
advertising was removed from 
our screens - another example 
of hounding and over-reaction 
by a faceless pressure group." 

Harvey suggests that the 
general view of agencies here 
would be that if it's legal to sell 
it, then it should be legal to 
advertise it - in all media. 

“What advertisers - and the 
public — arc surely looking for 
is a reasonable and realistic 
approach. We arc adult enough 
and agencies are professional 
enough, to promote the 
product with sense anddignity, 
without resort to devious tac¬ 
tics. Agencies arc more than 


AUCKLAND agency chief 
Bob Harvey angrily sounds off 
about restrictions on wine ad¬ 
vertising imposed by electronic 
media in the latest issue of The 
Te Kauwhata Winery News, 
This is the house magazine 


Certainly print advertising' 
for our wineries backs Harvey’s 
contention that agencies apply 
sense and dignity to wine ad¬ 
vertising. 

But the silent voice behind 
the drafting of regulations on 
this subject has always been 
Mother Grundy’s. Remember 
the ludicrous situation that 
faced the first licensed restau¬ 
rant which were allowed to sell 
table wines but not sherry? 
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Bob Harvey... over-reaction 


Vintage year 
for awards 


IN the field of international 
advertising awards, I960 is 
becoming a vintage year for 
New Zealand advertising 
agencies. WHT Advertising & 
Marketing Auckland, is the la¬ 
test Kiwi agency to claim an 
international trophy. 
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WHT's Noel Rugg ... receives Max Lewie tropny 


At the twelfth Asian Adver¬ 
tising Congress just concluded 
in Singapore, WHT was 
awarded the 1980 Max Lewis 
Memorial Trophy. This is 
contested bi-annually, the 
subject being a pro ject of public 


service interest. 

The successful entry was the 
campaign lor the 1980 1HC 
Appeal of the Society for the 
Intellectually Handicapped 
which raised S900.000 in a 
single day. 
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New Zealand’s Authoritative Weekly Newspaper 


The Nation is on sale every Thursday at your newsagent or dairy. 

Make sure you get your copy. The Nation answers two key questions for 
its readers: "What's going on in New Zealand and the World?" and "Why 
Is it happening?" 

The Nation gives you up-to-the-minute news, comment and opinion 
from New Zealand’s top journalists, columnists and cartoonists plus 
major international stories from the best writers of the New York Times. 
Christian Science Monitor. Asian Wall Street Journal and Britain's 
Financial Weekly. Isn't that what you’re looking for in a newspaper? 


An exciting new consumer profile for advertisers 


A major Heylen study of Tha Natron's 
target market — the top 25% of New 
Zealand households revealed a clear 


happy to discuss (with broad¬ 
casting authorities and liquor 
watchdogs), after 8.30pm lim¬ 
ing of television spots, to avoid 
any suggestion that a product is 
positioned to appeal to the 
younger market. 

Admark asked Bob Harvey if 
he saw a need for distinguish¬ 
ing between broadcast adver¬ 
tising of wine and other al¬ 
coholic drinks. 

“Wine is a product that is as 
old as civilisation itself. It goes 
with graceful living," said 
Harvey. “My personal belief is 
that wine is one of the beve¬ 
rages that should be treated in a 
civilized way and its promotion 
should nptbe hounded by 
outdated regulations.” ■ • 


Target: Household Incomes $15,000+ Want lo know more? 

Potential: 46% "likely" lo buy The Nation Pal Brockle. AdverUsIni 

Average Prospect Income: $21,337 Nation has tha answers 

Spending Patterns: High levels of 
discretionary spending. 

Prospects are low listeners to radio 
and low viewers of TV 
The Nation is good news for 
advertiSBrs. It presents an opportunity 
to reach a quality market group with 
high discretionary income. 

Subscribe now, Save 25% 

Post this coupon now to The Nation, PO Box BOB, Wellington. 


Low attention levels to electronic media 
have made this group hard to reach 
with cost/effectiveness. The Nation will 
meet this need. 

Want lo know more? Ask Pat 
Pal Brock le. Advertising Manager, The 
Nation has the answers on the Heylen 
mhbh profile. The Nation 

offers spot and process 
colour for quality 
advertising to reach a 

? uallty market. 

elepnone Pat Brockle, 
Wellington 721-114, 
after hours736428. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Please start my subscription to THE 
NATION now. at the special Introductory 
rate (25% off). Mall copy to: 


□ 52 weeks at $26 (including postage) 

§ 28 weeks at $13 (Including postage). 
My cheque Is enclosed ,■'. 

Please cnerga to: . 

viSA/Bankcard/DInera/Amex Card No.: 


Valid Hit.. 


: Ybu f llneed to refldit/poBaxBoa.-niWphOrtom-iu.., a .» . 
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For all Real Estate services-r throughout New Zealand 



International Property Consultants 
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Collier Fletcher Limited .mrbmz 


Auckland ; 
Energy House 
i 8 Hobson Street 

Phone 33-508 • 
P.O. Box 3739 


Wellington Christchurch 

Chase-N.B.A. House BNZ House 
.163 The Terrace Cathedral Sq 

Phone 723-529 Phone 769-5 

P.O.Box 943 P.O. Box 16 


Christchurch Auckland International* 

BNZ House Fletcher House Adelaide, Brisbane, Mtihourne* 

Cathedral Square 810 Great South Road North Sydney, Perth. Sydiieyi’v 

Phone 769-521 Phone 599-979 Hong Kong, Kowloon, ;; ,V 
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Primary industry 


by Allan Parker 
FINANCIAL management in 
two Government departments 
has been slated by Parliament’s 
departmental watchdog - the 
Public Expenditure Commit¬ 
tee. 

The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Marilyn 
Waring, describes some of the 
accounting procedures in the 
Forest Service and education 
system as “generally unsatis¬ 
factory", “woefully in¬ 
adequate", or in need of 
“immediate remedial action". 

The committee recom¬ 
mends sweeping changes to 
improve the management of 
funds in both departments. 

And a majority of the com¬ 
mittee calls for a fundamental 
overhaul of the Forest Service’s 
structure to improve its com¬ 
mercial flexibility. They argue 
that a limited 1 iability company 
structure would allow the 
department to market more 
aggressively and to trade more 
efficiently. 


Reviews of the systems were 
prompted by Audit Office 
concern about aspects of ac¬ 
countability within the 
departments expressed in its 
1978 report to Parliament. 

Comments on the Forest 
Service came in part from the 
Office’s normal audit and 
partly from a special review of 
financial management in ad¬ 
ministrative Government 
departments. 

The education problems 
were highlighted by a review of 
accounting systems in secon¬ 
dary schools undertaken on 
behalf of the Audit Office by 
Waikato University students 
completing theses. The data 
collected by the students pin¬ 
pointed problem areas already 
under scrutiny by Audit Office 
officials. 

The 1978annual report said: 
“The lack of financial ac¬ 
countability and the low stan¬ 
dard of financial management 
and reporting in many areas of 
the education system are mat¬ 


ters of extreme concern to the 
Audit Office." 

The report cited Wanganui 
Boys College as one example of 
a school which — if it were a 
private company — might then 
have been in receivership, ifnot 
liquidation. 

The Public Expenditure 
Committee found the ac¬ 
counting systems used by the 
Forest Service “generally un¬ 
satisfactory". 

“They were often duplicated 
and of limited use to man¬ 
agement. Except for the Com¬ 
mercial Division (which ope¬ 
rates the sawmills), accounts 
produced from these systems 
were inadequate for man¬ 
agement purposes and some¬ 
times meaningless," says the 
report. 

The committee was critical 
of the Government’s cash ac¬ 
counting system, SIGMA, for 
failing to provide profit or loss 
Figures and income and ex¬ 
penditure records. 

And “commercial” ac¬ 


counts produced for all Forest 
Service divisions except the 
Commercial Division were 
“totally inadequate". 

“These accounts include 
both trading and non-trading 
operations, and the merging of 
the two does not enable an ap¬ 
praisal to be made of com¬ 
mercial profitability and the 
social costs of State forests," 
the report says. 

The committee reports: 
“The treatment of capital in the 
exotic production forest is 
woefully inadequate as far as 
the valuation of the forest re¬ 
source is concerned. The 
method by which the exotic 
forests have been valued is to 
take net expenditure on tree 
crop at historical values up to 
December 31 1974, plus net 
costs of developing exotic fo¬ 
rests since January 1975. 

“This has resulted in exotic 
forests being substantially un¬ 
dervalued in the balance sheet. 
Management and account 
users are therefore unable to 


LargeTurning 
a problem? 





appraise the return on total 
funds employed and 
management’s ability to ascer¬ 
tain true costs is seriously af¬ 
fected.” 

Government-imposed fin¬ 
ancial and administrative con¬ 
straints in the exotic produc¬ 
tion forest operations were also 
attacked. 

These include: 

• The inflexibility of Vote 
allocation procedures; 

• Access to other short¬ 
term funds; 

• Pressure not to over or 
underspend allocations; 

• Administrative pro¬ 
cedures such as SIGMA 
coding, staffing, stores pur¬ 
chases; 

• Vote approval not given 
until three months after 
beginning of financial year. 

The committee says: 
“Because the Forest Service 
will play an ever-increasing 
role both in the domestic 
economy of New Zealand and 
as an export earner, the com¬ 
mittee is of the opinion that if 
the service is to make the most 
efficient use of the country's 
forest resource the 
department's large and grow¬ 
ing commercial operations will 
need to be free of these rigid 
administrative constraints. 

"These constraints resuh in 
inflexibility and an inability to 
meet the requirements of ag¬ 
gressive and changing markeis, 
and restrict the operating in¬ 
dependence that is needed for 
efficient trading operations." 

A majority of the committee 
believes the best way this can be 
achieved is to set up a limited 
liability company structure — 
one of the key recommenda¬ 
tions for Government action. 

"A company structure 
would enable management to 
operate with increased flex¬ 
ibility outside of the rigid ad¬ 
ministrative and financial 
constraints presently im¬ 
posed,” the report says. 

“Capital funding (apart 
from equity and internally- 
generated funds) could be ob¬ 
tained from the open market 
and thereby reduce annual • 
Government expenditure." 

Other recommendations 
revolve largely around up¬ 
grading the accountancy sys¬ 
tems employed by the service 
and a revaluation of forest as¬ 
sets for the exotic production 
operations. 

The examination of the 
education system's financial 
management operations 
centred on the handling of 
funds within schools and the 
financial training — or lack of it 
- for school staff. 

The committee “feel com¬ 
pelled tb agree with the com¬ 
ments (in the 1978 annual 
report) of the Controller and 
Auditor-General, but has some 
sympathy for those who, in the 
absence of training, and sup¬ 
port, are expected to account 
financially". 

Of particular concern is the 
increasing trend for teachers, 
principals, school committees 
or governing bodies to under¬ 
take a greater administrative 
workload, often with little or no 
training. . 

In ■ its examination of 
primary schools, the comqiit- 
tee'exposed the problems that 
can arise When elected schbol 
committee numbers ;mayDbt 
.have the. expertise to assist* 
^fincipfil, often" i-: " 

pinted, vyho jinid? difficulty 1 


apparent faihm 


for its 

devote more time to ww® j 
financial manage ^ 
the courses it runs for 
appointed principals... • 
Similarly, theconuniteti 

that training for admiiuana 
nnd accounting duties 5 
secondary schools “foils 
below the standard 
might reasonably be exc^ 
ed". 

The situation in,andiniui 

of, teachers colleges item' 
strong comment from fc 
committee, which noted 1 fc 
“although invited to appears 
witnesses from a leadienod' 
lege made submissions to lb- 
committee". 1 

But Audit Office evidma, 
said that financial manigmc; 
and the standard of senev 1 
lability in teacherscoUc^tb' 
inadequate, with little or u 
attention given to the needs- 
instruct trainee teachenau 
rudiments of handling &>• 
finances. 

“h is imperative that l 
teachers be provided with t 
opportunity to acquire row 
than a nodding acqubur.; 
with a school's admiimim-: 
structure. 

“The committee jIvkj- 
pects to find within thentu/. 
months a marked improves 
in the standards of us¬ 
ability observed by t»: 
teachers college and willukr: 
Audit Office to keep a = ! 
formed." J 

The Education ftp-, 
ment's role is seen • 
"crucial", but the corntm' 
found that “regrettably, t 
number of inspecting accr-; 
tants in the department fc 
well short of that rcquireJ ■ 
enable the department to 0 r l 
out its function effectively 1 

“Because of the shorts^ I 
qualified accountants 
the public service ga ^- 1 
the committee does noix** 
present situation improvin;- 
the short-term." 

But die committee 
that the department 
more in the way or tr«M 
teachers in methods ol 
dal management and n«- 
mcntls the design w* 
dard form for the preset 
of school accounts- 

Other reconutietidsuwv 
elude a general impro^' 
financial managemeot 
ing, increased emphastf ‘ 
control and «counU* 2 c 
finances and.. an .“S*- 
suitably qualified W** - 
sistants in schools- ,^ 

The committee'S’ 
“Perhaps the most ^ 
factor arising ^ 
committee’s 

predominantly j;. 

of the persons 
count for the 

money within Cal l’S, 

“If, as seems likely* t 
of affairs hf 
b^oves the 

the education fcoarfo rjj! 

ssj’sif 

Consistent 

tarn proper 

countabllity^ 0 ^-^^ 
removal - from an 
the right to 

“Public 

dommittee‘J n ‘ M 
-place ttfaiia 
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Customs daimdues from 
three-wheeling farmers 

by RaeMazengarb 








CUSTOMS Department of- 
ficialsareattemptingtoretricvc 

money from farmers which 
they believe should have been 
Mid in sales rax on three- 
wheeled “all terrain tides’’. 

The energy-saving bikes arc 
replacing conventional farm 
bikes and small tractors as 
nwk-horses on increasing 
numbers of farms. 

The hard-line Customs atti¬ 
tude has incensed some 
farmers. They say that in terms 
of the amount of money in¬ 
volved and the "potential poli¬ 
tical repercussions”, the 
departmental stand is 
"ludicrous”. 

They accuse the department 
of “aberrations in the applica¬ 
tion of policy”. 

“it could blow up into a 
major issue," said one farming 
source. 

Federated Farmers repre¬ 
sentatives have approached the 
department and Customs 
Minister Hugh Templeton 
over the issue, but wit hour 
access. 

The department reported to 
Templeton around September 
but he referred that report buck 
u< officials for further details, 
according to a letter written by 
the Minister to the federal inn ar 
the time. He has not contacted 
the federation since on the 
-abject. 

A lederation spokesman 
«id: “We are waiting for the 
Minister to reply formally to 11 s 
fn our repeated questions." 

In termsof the broad existing 
policy on sales tax, he failed to 
** how a three-wheeled motor 
hike would not qualify for the 
exemption when it was more 
preferable to the alternative 
vehicles, he said. 

The ihrec-whccled bikes 
™ ve become increasingly 
P°puJar for general farm use 
and for use in vineyards and 
orchards. 

Farmers say they are more 
fictional and safer than two- 
ff heeled bikes, and cheaper - 
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Three-wheelers 


. don't quality tor exemption 


both to the country and the 
farmer — in terms of capital and 
running costs than other farm 
vehicles. 

But the Customs Depart¬ 
ment docs not regard them as 
farm motor bikes when deter¬ 
mining refunds of sales tax - 
simply because die Sales Tax 
Act is spelled our only in terms 
of the iwo-whcclcd variety. 

Rut refunds of the sales tax 
are allowed on the three- 
wheelers for people with per¬ 
manent disabilities - such as 
back problems- which prevent 
them from riding conventional 
farm bikes. 

It appears that the Customs 
Department discovered that ihe 
tax had been refunded in sit¬ 
uations other than specially 
exempted cases. 

Officials arc now trying to 
claim the money back. 

They are unwilling to com¬ 
ment or even *iy how many 
farmers are involved beenuse 
the matter is "Mill under in¬ 
vestigation". But it is under¬ 
stood Federated Farmers is 
concerned about the conflict 
engendering “negative atti¬ 
tudes” in the wider farming 
community. 

Customs might argue that 
they have merely foregone 
something they were entitled to 
and that farmers arc lucky they 
arc not being charged interest 
on the money owed. 


On the other hand, farmers 
consider that if the two- 
wheelers are exempr, the 
three-wheelers - with their 
wider application to farming — 
should also be exempt on 
similar policy grounds. 

One farmer underlined the 
point: In the six months since 
has had an ATC, he has not had 
to use his Land-rover for tasks 
such as feeding out hay 

Using Ins ATC, with a 
specially-made trailer hitched 
up behind, he has performed 
his daily farm chores with less 
damage to pnsiurc and saved 
himself - and the country - 
hundreds of dollars in fuel. 

Farmers generally argue that 
il the Government is going to 
ask people to save fuel, olTicinls 
should encourage people to 
seek alternative transport 
modes, and not penalise them 
when they do. 

Some arc more cynical about 
the department’s reluctance co 
give concessions. "It’s part of 
their nature to collect revenue, 
not to dispense with it,” said 
one. 

Otic Customs official was 
reported as saying he had never 
really looked into what the 
bikes were used for. Another 
remarked that “the bikes were 
being purchased by wealthy 
cockles as fun bikes for kids’ 

At a cost of $1400 - $2000, 
they arc expensive "toys”. 
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Solely in the workplace Is of socio-economic 
concern. Where accidents occur, there Is 
human suffering - a possible loss of life. limb, 
sight, hearing. Income, productivity, tactory 
morale, company performance, and 
Industrial harmony. 

Protector Safety pioneered Industrial satety 
producls m New Zealand and continues to 
supply the widest range of high quality 
products available. As an International 
' organisation. Protector Safety are ahead in 
research and development with highly 
sophisticated equipment like Ihe 
Oxy-Resuscllator used In heart attack or 
mass disaster situations through lo helmets 
goggles, face shields, gloves, lough 
protective clolhlng. and boots. Protector 
Safety - we're In tne Protection Business tor 
workers and management alike. 

Here's what Protector sell 
and service: 

• Safety hats and caps • Wild Weather 
Protective Clothing • Spectacles • Gloves 

• Safety Footwear • Face Shields • Ear Mum 

• Resuscltators • PVC Clolhlng • Drill Overalls 

• Welding Protection • Gas Detectors 

• SURVIVAL Breathing Apparatus 

Branches and Resellers at 

Whangarel • Auckland •tkxm | t°n « Rotorua 

• Tauranga • Hastings • Nopler • New Phymouth 

• Palmerston North • Wellington • Nelson 

• Christchurch • Dunedin • Invercargill. 


Protector - Increasing the chances of survival. 


P Protector 
Safety 


Protector Safety Products (N.Z.) Ltd P.O. Box 31024, Tdkapuno. Auckland 
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Dissenter offers revolutionaries a scheme which 


by Cotiu James 

DROP all Income lax Is Labour dissenter Roger 
Douglas's latest Idea. He wants a payroll tax In¬ 
stead. 

The new Idea Is promoted In his book, There's 
got to be a better way, due to be released by Fourth 
Estate Books on Thursday. 

Douglas has already in nls "alternative budget" 
in June proposed wiping company income tax and 
replacing it with a capital and assets tax - and he 
repeats this proposal in the book. 

But he goes onfurther.For "revolutionaries", he 
has a more daring scheme. 

DouglaB' idea Is to cut salaries and wages to the 
present after-tax level, measured at the single 
taxpayer rate. 

For those with dependent wives, husbands, 
children and other relatives the employers would 


add on enough to match the current value of the 
tax rebate and claim that amount back from the 
state. 

That would put wage and salary earners on the 
same take-home Income as now, Douglas says. 

Instead ot income lax, Douglas would have 
employers pay a flat-rate payroll tax on all wages 
and salaries. He reckons that to achieve the same 
tax take as now, the rale would be between IS and 
IB cents In the dollar, provided other reforms 
suggested In the book were also Implemented. 

He con traata that with his estimate of an average 
tax take on all Income of 25 cents In the dollar, or 
33 per cent of net pay. 

Douglas says: "A payroll tax would be simple to 
operate. It would get rid of one and a-half million 
tax returns a year and a lair number of bureaucrats 
who spend tax money processing them. 


“It would be seen for what It Is — a tax on 
employment. 

"So is Income tax; It just doesn't seem so 
because the wage and salary earners are suppo¬ 
sedly paying It. 

"But It Is really the employer who Is paying it, 
because he Is paying higher wages and salaries 
than he needs to reward his employees." 

Douglas says under payroll ta x em ploy ers wou Id 
wake up to the effect, on their own trade-off 
between labour and machinery and sea more 
clearly whan It was worth replacing labour with 
machinery because of tax. 

"If the unions run true to form," says Douglas, 
who Is elsewhere in the book critical of union 
conservatism, "you can expect them to say 'no' lo 
this Idas right off. 

"But If they stop and think, they will realise that 
this Is exactly what the present tax system does, by 


MONOPOLIES 

The law now says monopolies can be examined ro sec if they are 
operating in the public interest. We should do sol 

Wc should examine at least one monopoly, or near monopoly, a 
year. And publish the findings. 

We should make it easier for consumer groups to initiate an 
inquiry. Under the present law they can be too easily frustrated if 
ihcy try to do so. 

If o monopoly is not acting in the public interest, subject it to 
competition. 


Set up a competing company with public money from the 
Savings Corporation, Start with the Breweries. If this is nor 
feasible, then we should import enough products of a similar kind 
from overseas until the monopoly company comes into line. 

EXPORT INCENTIVES 

The only export incentive you need is profit. Give a businessman 
a competitive exchange rate and the chance to make a buck 
overseas, and he will. 

So, cut out the export incentive racket. And, incidentally, save 
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New Zealand la among the world 
leaders In the production of high 
quafity refined sugar, thanks la the 
expertise of the NZ Sugar Company.' 
Aa a raw material tor the food Industry, 
large quantities of high quality sugar id 
a necessity. NZExpresa has Ihe , 
expertise lor fasl, efficient delivery of 
sugar* )n bulk. NZExpresa operates a 
fleet of specialty designed tankere . . 
capable of carrying up to 2&.000 litres 
1 of Hqttki sugar safely and hyglanfeahy. 


Although NZExpresa.deBvers many 
thousands of tonnes of sugar 
minUsHy, we also have equipment 
designed specifically far the 
transportation of wine, cooking oBs, 

• fete*'Chsfnfcals arid a large variety of 
. other liquid oMtowabls loads. Maw 
: P” 6 ?!® h£Ne kund NZExpresa bulk 
- liquid .transportation a tow dost, 
efficient method of moving their 
products. 

. Sweeten the bitter experience of your 


l r ^P°!P rQblerns ' Call the Bulk 
Lfaukte Supervisor at your nearest 

S*?* 083 °t fl P a 80(1 aBk about the 
advantages qf bulk deliveries. 


transport to depend on 


Is - a tax on pushing up gross wages to compenBa| 6f0l ^ 

>esn't seem so It would also be easier to aes u»' 
ners are suppo- between employment tax and capital IS. 

rtio Is paying if. Cutting payroll tax and shifting It t 0 canihi, 
lea and salaries would encourage employment “ 
oyees." It could be used to encourage the develop 

imployers would of medium labour-intensive Industrial atT 
• own trade-off pense of capital-intensive InduslrlBii a iT 
and see more aim, Douglas says. 1 

:ing labour with And it would reward "Individual sHortum.™. 

and hard work" by leaving all extra moneyE 
says Douglas, In the earner s hands. 
irltlcal of union "Instead of being discouraged from wort- 
em to say ‘no 1 lo and producing more the wage and salary uni 

, would be encouraged to do that bit mora/' ' 

t will realise that The first of a two-part series of extractsIromr. 

system does, by book appears bBlow. 

I he Government another $200 million that wage and salary eamtn 
have to pay. 

Export incentives have brought minimal benefit to the country 
Sometimes they have actually cost New Zealand foreign exching 

They have led to distortion in the economy, and higherimcraJ ( 
prices than necessary. Companies able to sell their producu I 
overseas now increase their internal prices by the value of 1 
export incentives available to them, \ 

Export incentives are unfair. Some large companies can mile 
millions of dollars profit, but pay no tax, leaving indivto 
carrying the can. Fletchers, for example, made more than $V} 
million last year and paid no tax. Their wage earners, ontheother 
hand, invariably paid a marginal tax rate of 48 cents or 55 (min 
the dollar. 

Where’s the equity in that? 

EXPORTS 

New Zealand has a built-in balance of payments problem. Ifo« 
on doing what we are now doing, it will only get worse. So fin: 
have been able to borrow ro disguise it. But wc can't, forever, j 

borrowing to pay for our imports. Sooner or later ihcGnomm; j 
Zurich will call in the overdraft. ! 

Wccan help the immediate problem by devaluing our currcr,.- | 
and then allowing our currency to decline if costs get out of lm 1 
with our trading partners. But devaluation is merely a short wc, 
palliative and requires a positive export policy. Devaluation ca¬ 
bles us to continue to pay our way. But each time we devalue,*: 
fall a bit more behind the countries we trade with. 1 

That’s what we have been doing for 30 years. Once we wereih 
third richest country in the world. Now we are approximate-; 
thirtieth, and still falling *- soon wc will he behind countries sur 
as Taiwan and Malaysia. 

The balance of payments problem is very deep. It is built in t 
the structure of our economy. Only by changing that structure ^ 1 
wc solve the problem, and begin to restore our relative pwiucfltt 
the world. 

We can’t rely nny more on booms in agriculture prices to bail l 
out. Nor can wc go the hcad-in-the-sund route and try to r<pl^ 
imports with locally made products. They arc usually deareran- 
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The 

Computer 

Industry 
Bible* - 

The second annual survey and census bf tbe - 

computer industry is now available, The Compute . 

.Is the most comprehensive .coverage ever given 
utilization of computers in New Zealand . ■ -flje'flrsl ' 

The Computer Book is divided into thr^ £ j ' tr| B |' 
consists of six'wide-ranging and 
Football on the Computer Pitch*; 'The Eternal, x5»j|e<0 |sI ,. 
Shop Consumer^, The second section provides 
Data Processing suppliers. The third section Is i . , • . 

•onlyannual computer census.. •• . • •.•is J,niv filTin - '* 

To order your copyof Ttje Computer.Booj ®! nD nels^* : . ' 
mall the, Fourth Estate Subscription Service coup ( ,.,y' 

In this issue;. ' A: th£L\.:' 

/.The Computer Book. the IM 
.NZ CompuUr industry• '■! ’!• .J..’-f'.’ £#j. ? j '•>• {?$ '1 
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drops income tax 

in any case f already 85 per cent of our imports are raw materials or 
imported machinery needed for our industries and, consequently, 

We can cut back on oil imports by using our own gas. This will 
help our balance of pay ments considerably. Bui it will not solve the 
underlying problem; it will just mask it for a while. 

The way out is to export more. Trade - or die! 

More what? 

One: Double agricultural production. Land-based products still 
equal 85 per cent of our exports. If they don't expand, neither does 
ihc economy. 

Two: Diversify our exports and process agricultural products 
further. Find out what the world wants, where wc can fit in. Supply 

it! 

That is where the Government comes in. It should create the 
economic climate that channels resources into the areas where they 
will do most good for the country as a whole. That is what real 
planning is all about. 

It entails: 

• choosing the fields in which we are, or can become, leaders - 
usually those based on our national resources. 

(Obvious fields are horticulture, forestry, fishing, carpets, fur¬ 
niture, tourism, etc. We should encourage the geologists, scientists, 
human geographers, inventors and entrepreneurs out looking for 
more.) 

• picking those fields which will yield products wc will be able 
to sell overseas. With market researchers and marketing experts, 
both private and Government, doing the picking. Constancy 
re-assessing the market and being prepared to change the list 
VMflWvwhen the opportunities arise. 

• channelling investmentand labour resources into those fields, 
and ensuring our own development harmonises with chat of other 
countries. (See Priority Industries.) 

• allocating where necessary, import licences on the basis of 
potential export earnings. 

In brief, our policy must be to find out what products the world 
wants that we can manufacture efficiently (as Japan has been doing 
for years). We should manufacture these products and then control 
their selling, so that the people of this country benefit. 

Facts: 

1960: N.Z. share world exports .6ft ol' 1 per cent 
1980: N.Z. share world exports .29 of 1 per cent 
Result: 

Lost exports 1980 - $6500 million 

SICK INDUSTRIES 

Sick people should be cured. Sick industries should cure them¬ 
selves, or be left to die. 

They are a burden on the community and a barrier to economic 
growth. They reduce the standard of living. Instead of creating, or 
even keeping jobs, sick industries cost jobs in the end, and often 
export-oriented ones at that. The plastics extrusion industry has 
cost New Zealand many opportunities for exporting finished 
products packed in plast ic because the cost of local plastic mater ia 1 s 
is too high. 
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THERE’S ROGER 
GOTTOBE DOUGLAS 

ABET® A PRACTICAL MC 

WAY! Hfa. 






Roger Douglas.. .unrepentant 




How do we know a sick industry when we see one? Use the 
Douglas Index of Industry Sickness. A sick industry is one that: 

• requires an exceptionally high tariff level 

• requires long run production levels which we do not have, to 
be cost competitive 

• prices in New Zealand way in excess of prices in other 
countries. 

Two examples of industries which are sick and need restruc¬ 
turing - the television and motor assembly industries. 

Oncewc have diagnosed the illness and held discussions with the 
industry itself, we should pull out the life-support system — 
licensing subsidies and so on. But it should be done gradually — 
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over 5-10 years. Wc don't want to kill off the people as well. 

Introduce a reasonable tariff which will enable an efficient 
industry to survive. 

Make it easy for capital and labour to shift into healthy indus¬ 
tries. Retrain workers for new skills. Pay their shifting expenses, if 
necessary. Encourage new industries to establish themselves in 
affected areas. 


PRIORITY INDUSTRIES 

No successful business docs everything. It chooses priorities. So 
should a nation. 

We should pinpoint industries that are vital to the country’s 
interests. Then help them. 

Give them priority access to finance. Do that by directing all 
capital controlled by the Savings Corporation into priority 
indusuics. Lower their tax rates. Make income received from 
priority industries tax free for three years. And, make it harder tor 
speculators to get their hands on capital. That way there should be 
more available for high priority industries. 

Who should choose which are the priority industries? The . 
Government. But only after world-wide consultation and 
research. 

How should they be chosen? By determining to what extent: 

• they can contribute to exports 

• they are based on New Zealand resources and not imported 
resources. (That includes labour. Capital intensive industries urc 
fine, but not if all they arc doing is paying the dole.) 

• they can increase overall productivity within New Zealand. 
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^ urm g the last five years National Business Review hss 
commissioned the Heylen Research Centre to conduct five 
major studies of the business press in New Zealand. _ 

. *'he results of the two most recent surveys are contained 
jJJ^ust-publiahcd report (The business press in 

For your free.copy of this valuable research report 
m Ply fill In and post the coupon below.- 

fs5 io n nal Business Review • T. 

jffifts 41 . I 

I NtwZta}^ 8 ^ of The business press In 

Nwna . •_ : , 

| .Company.^_. _! .J_ .- - 1 
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WE REPRESENT A WIDE 
RANGE OF HOTELS, MOTOR INNS 
AND MOTELS IN NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK 

NOW 

Through New Zealand’s leadlna 
accommodation reservation service 





Want to know more? 

Clip out the coupon below and 
send lor our free brochure-' 




We book Hofels Now Zealand * Worldwide 
1 P.O. Box 3fr102 AUCKLAND 


ADDRESS: 


Jiusrpnone: 

Auckland 794-660 
Wellington 860-754 
Christchurch 64-686 
In other centres phone 
Air New Zealand. 
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SW ^^ C fl =L a ^ ay and enjoy increased profits, and related benefits. 
r™!L^,?o a S yt me ;^ e w P u,d be Phased to discuss the advantages of 
ComputarPay and how it can help increase your company's efficiency 

and profitability. 
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from your payroll! 
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Today’s progressive businessmen know the importance The system is Computa-Pay - the most advanced 


of tight financial planning and control. And, as most 
business administrators agree, overheads such as staff 


system of payroll calculation devised. Computa-Pay is 
a thoroughly efficient service exclusive to Armoured 


®?™ ln 's? ratibn ' payroll, etc. are some of the major non- Freightways for calculating your staff's salaries and 

nrnnl Irliuo sroac in onu mmnanu __w . “ ' . 


productive areas in any company. 

But now there is a* proven system that effectively 
increases profits by reducing non-productive staff 
administration costs; it Saves you money; is efficient; 
easy to operate; and you don't need an In-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


wages. Your wages data can be returned to you or 
made up into individually cash-filled pay packets. The 
Computa-Pay envelopes are then delivered to you by 
our Armoured Car for distribution as required. 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand's 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay is considerably more cost 
efficient. 


□ PROVEN TECHNOLOGY 

Computa-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□ TIME CRITICAL 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books for 
recording payroll information. It does it • 
ail for you. 


□ REPORTS 

Management reports covering cash flow, 
salary cost statistics, departmental cost 
analysis are immediately available with 
Computa-Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Direct crediting (up to 3 separate bank 
accounts per employee) can be provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay rates e.g. cost of living 
awards, statutory holidays, sick pay, 
union fees, overtime etc., are adjusted 
automatically by Computa-Pay. 
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Bridgevale brings a whiff of Texas oil to market 


Christchurch Correspondent lc\ 

pr 

IT looks like being a summer siz 

foroil and gas speculation, with be 

ample action planned next year co 
by explorers around New 
Zealand, and the debut of 
Bridgevale Mining in what sn 
could be the most popular float an 
of its kind in a decade. j** 

While New Zealand Pc- ‘ 
troleum awaits details ot rig 
agreements for its promising 
search for petroleum otf the >° 
West Coast of the South Island, ™ 
and Shell-BP-Todd prepare for ot 
the highly intriguing drill ing ot °F 

“Structure S” offshore Ra- 
whia, Bridgevale will bring a 10 
whiff of Texas oil to the New S F 
Zealand mining board. 

It is a most eventful flotation P‘ 
not only for those who will be « 
lured by the promise of good T 
gold yields at Bridgevale B 
Mining’s Kalgoorlie leases in P 
West Australia, chromite at T 
neighbouring Mount Magnet, C 
and oil in Coleman County, 31 
Tern, but for the long-estab- T 
lished Bullcr group - Brid- jj 
gevale Consolidated. B 

Existing shareholders of k 
Bridgevale Consolidated will 
lake part directly in the new ti 
mining float at a conversion of t 
three current Bridgevale Con- I 
sol shares for every one new a 
miningshareat par of 50c. With C 
the price of Bridgevale Con¬ 
solidated shares spiralling 
recently to round $ 1.70 per 50c 
ordinary, it was apparent that 
directors of the new company 
saw a two-for-one or a one- 
for-one as rather too generous. 
That in turn could indicate that 
they expect the new flotation to 
be very popular anyway with¬ 
out any under-pinning of 
opening market price which a 
straight one-for-one conver¬ 
sion would have given. While i 
shareholders in Bridgevale 
Consolidated - including 
those who pushed the price 
higher on hopes of something 
pleasant arising from the earlier 
“don't sell” warning — might 
be disappointed at the ratio they 
should nevertheless do very 
nicely out of a float which 
promises to be interesting. 

There has been speculation 
that the authorised capital of $4 
million points to an issue of 
about $2.5 million to $3 million 
in capital of which the an¬ 
nounced participation by ex- 
tsting Bridgevale Consol 
«ureholders will form part. 
There will also be a staff al¬ 
location and further participa¬ 
tion by overseas interests who 
B re, of course, the key to the new 
mining float. 

The entire float idea arose 
out of discussions held between 
an Australian businessman, 
Reindler, Auckland 
sharebrokers Leuschke White 
roan and Christchurch ac 
countant Jim Wakefield. 

The Australian interests 
were already active in West 
Australia and Texas and 
?eoame interested in broaden- 
mg their activities co New 
toland. Bridgevale Con¬ 
solidated, of which Wakefield 
a long-standing director, had 
en conducting some useful 
exploration or new coal depo¬ 
rts both adjacent to the group's 

Jeddonvdle, Buller, and else¬ 
where m the district; 

cOLl . near Charming 
been explored with 
tonnes off additional 
• ^"Serves outlined and with 

- SSL*" ft 1 ** jfc* 325 ’°°° 

defiiw w 'eVentilally be 
« Satisfactory BTU 


level but to date it has had 
problems in developing any 
sizeable metropolitan market 
because of the high sulphur 
content. 


But on an export basis it 
should find suitable markets 
and further mining applica¬ 
tions arc believed to have been 
filed by rhe company in the 
Buller district. 

The existing coal mine will 
form partofRridgcvalcMining 
bur NBR understands that 
other Bridgevale Consolidated 
operations have been placed on \\ 
the market. The group has been 
for many years a leading tran¬ 
sport operator in the region. f 

The structure of the com¬ 
pany has been that the 57 per k 
cent owned Parker Lamb p 
Timber Co has control of the r 
Bridgevale Consolidated com- ii 
pany and its subsidiaries Gibbs fc 
Transport, Perkins Bros Ltd, ] 
Charming Creek Coal Co Ltd, __ 
and Parker Lamb Housing Lid. 
There are separate companies 
for Betts Properties Ltd, Buller 
Bridge Motels Ltd and Nga- 
kawau Investments Ltd. 

Perkins Bros Ltd, an old- 
time transport firm, ceased 
trading last year when it lost the 
BP fuel agency and there was an 
adverse flow-on effect on 
Gibbs Transport. 

Parker Lamb itself has been 
incurring losses due in holding 
costs on Onehunga land with 
only one lot of three sites yet 
sold. There has also been sober 
progress at a Little Wanganui 
sub-division north uf Westport 
where the property slump and 
travel curbs reduced sales to 
Canterbury and Nelson holiday 
site buyers. Yet in the first two 
stages of the development 80 
sections have been sold, 40 are 
unsold, and stages three and 
four are yet to come. 

The motel company is well 
sited and does modestly well 
but one group activity which 
has flourished is unlisted 
Midwest Finance Holdings 
Ltd (49 per cent owned) which 
recently acquired Christ- 
church-hased Mercantile Fin¬ 
ance Ltd, a financier with 
$500,000 plus in outstandings. 

Shedding these activities will 
enable the directors to concen¬ 
trate on upgrading mining 
which could lead to re-equip¬ 
ping underground, giving 
. Bridgevale Mining a chance to 
lift its extraction rate to foreign 
standards. New Zealand un¬ 
derground mines have a low 37 
per cent extraction rate com¬ 
pared with the 70 per cent ex¬ 
traction rate in European mines 
i and if the latter performance , 

, could be achieved it would ef- 

l fectively double estimated 
: recoverable reserves. I 

: With Reindler coming in as 

one director, Australian inte- 
i rests will also be represented by 
t Perth businessman Ian Burton, 

I a director of Epoch Minerals 
■ Exploration NL. 

7 It linked a few months ago 
, with a small Perth building 
« company called Belcrest Cor- 
l poration Ltd in forming a 
joint-venture company known 
as Pat Maree Development 
! Australia Ltd. Epoch has 51 per 
' cent of the Pat Maree company 

and Belcrest 49 per cent. 

g Pat Maree then bought a 
h 42.38 per cent stake in six oil 
il and gas leases in the Texas 
h counties of Coleman and Run- 
id nels from Messrs W Boldt and 
K) A Tillman of Texas, and has 
,c since financed two exploration 
ik holes on the leases. They have 
U put two wells down within 2 



RIqb... going up allovar 

kilometres of an existing oil 
pipeline and productive land 
nearby has confirmed the ex¬ 
istence of three pay zones 
known as the Palo-Pin to, 
Jennings and Gardiner. To the 
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south, neighbours of Pat Maree 
have producing wells with 
capacity of 70 barrels n day. 
That sounds small when one 
nutes McKee No l’s prospec¬ 
tive 1000 barrels a day but in 


Texas economics these 
$ 100 , 00 U wells ore considered 
quite successful. 

Indeed, the wells have been 
producing since 1950 and the 
Texas Railroad Commission 
which controls the oil produc¬ 
tion rates in die state has res¬ 
tricted nearby owners to 
producing only 44 barrels a day 
without upsetting the econ¬ 
omics of wells. The Pat Maree 
wells must also be viewed as 
maiden efforts. They entitle the 
Australian company to 90 per 
cent of its income until all costs 
arc recovered and since they arc 
exploring new zones the com¬ 
mission is expected to permit 
production at 80 per cent of 
well capacity. 

Well capacity could thus 
hopefully be inihcsamclcvclas 
three 70h/d wells on a next- 
door lease. At 80 b/d Pat Maree 
could produce at 64 h/d for a 
revenue of US$30 a barrel. 


The good news for 
Bridgevale's future share¬ 
holders is that the new Christ¬ 
church-based company was 
negotiating this month with 
Boldt and Tillman for par¬ 
ticipation in these six leases. 

Good news because Aus¬ 
tralian reports arc that Pat 
Maree hit oil and gas in both 
welts this month and now plans 
wells at the rate of one a month 
for the next year. The first flow 
was from the 924 metre deep 
Gardiner pay zone. 

Epoch Minerals which was 
selling in Perth at 33c a share in 
July last week, was selling at 
60c. Epoch has on issue 6.3 
million shares and 2.45 million 
options. 

Its first Texas well went 
down only on August 20... so 
Bridgevale Mining will pre¬ 
sumably he in on the hy¬ 
drocarbon hunt almost from 
the uutset. 
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The Alaskon .M Series units,illustrated have been awarded the Deaignmark. 

Ud on top of thousands of buildings you'll see Alaskon comfort cooling units: factories, 
cinemas, freezing works, office blocks, restaurants and taverns. _ . 

Alaskon pioneered comfort cooling for environment control in New Zealand. 

Alaskon systems • provide indoor cooling at lower capital cost than other systems 

• have lowerrunning costs than other systems 
. • use less energy than other systems 

• can provide fully Integrated heating 
Which explains why we're up top. 


Alaskon ■■££* 

J^SSmSSm SmSmS COMFORTABLE 

EVAPORATIVE AIR CONDITIONING . 

ALASKON INDUSTRIES LTD 

p o BOX 70 060. AUCKLAND 8. NEW ZEALAND PHONE AUCKLAND 794-078 o. 83-39129 
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Teams endeavouring to cope with interference 


THE 20 teams surviving from 
the original 285 who started off 
in April are now having to 
contend with conditions of 
high inflation and record inte¬ 
rest rates. 

To add to dieir problems the 
TCL administrator, Jane 
Thomas, has, as from period 
four of the six decisions in the 
round, imposed strict price’ 
control. Owing to the “lack of 
competition and excessive 
profits being made in the in¬ 
dustry” the “government” has 
been forced to act. 

Some teams have been 
forced to cut prices to the new 
permissible maximum while 
others have had their proposed 
price increases limited to a 
maximum of $2 a unit. 

Jane Thomas reports that 
there have been some dramatic 
changes in fortune as teams 
endeavour to cope with this 
, ‘inte^ference ,, in the market¬ 
place. She says that while most 
teams were over-marketing in 
the early stages of the round, 
they are now having to work 
harder for their profits and may 
face problems as their final tax 
payment falls due. 

Best performance to date has 
come from Perer Martin’s team 
in the Dunedin offices of a well 
known firm of chartered ac¬ 
countants with a profit of $ 10.8 
million with the Canterbury 


mmmmmmi r 

talks about 


Human 

Resources 


People are the must impor¬ 
tant element in any computer 
system. True, "the right 
software and hardware com¬ 
ponents arc vital loo. No 
mutter how professional your 
EDP staff are, they still can't 
turn the wrong system into the 
right one. But they can min¬ 
imize the problems. On the 
other hand, many a good 
computer system has been 
killed by inadequate data 
processing stafT. The perfor¬ 
mance of your data processing 
system is only as good as the 
people who operate it. 


The trouble is. good data 
processing personnel are not 
that easy to find — unless you 
know about PROGEN I. 


PROGENI's pool of EDP 
expertise is the solution to 
your human resource prob¬ 
lems. PROGENI's profes¬ 
sional project managers, 
skilled system designers, 
specialist systems software 
experts mill experienced pro¬ 
grammers are ready to bring 
von the advantage of then 
knowledge mid experience 
when you need it most. For 


peak processing periods or a 
long-term investment. 


PROGEN 1 - our greatest re¬ 
source is people; make it y outs 
loo. 


Wellington: Bbx 30606 
Telephone: 720-920 „ 
Mr Arthur Ke,bb»|l. ;■ 


Auckland: Box 5f20. 
felBpbone: 79fr$?7, -, : - 
Mf Chris Young U ' 


Game TA 
(Auckland Area)* 


Round three halfway results 


Profit 

$000's 


1 Ranglpo Syndicate, Turangl; 9644 

2 Weather bum Syndicate, Auck¬ 
land; 8877 

3 Winstons Waliboards. Auckland; {3443 

4 3M New Zealand Limited, Ta- 

kapuna; 8098 

5 NZ Fibre Glass Limited. Auck¬ 
land. 6303 


2 Ministry of WorkB. 

Napier/Turangl team; 8924 

3 Freightwaya Data Centre, Auck¬ 
land! 7699 

4 National Chartered Accountant 

firm, Auckland team; 7483 

5 Forestry Dept, Tasman Pulp & 

Paper, Kawerau. 6264 


5 flee team; 7494 

NZ Railways, General Manager's 
Office. 6652 


Game TC (Wellington 
Area) 


Game TB (Central North 
Island Area) 

1 Central North (Bland Timber Co; 9499 


1. JYM Team. Wellington 8983 

2 AMP Acceptances (NZ) Limited, 

Wellington; 8175 

3 Todd Motors Limited, Porirua; 7804 

4 Ministry of Transport, Head Of- 


Game TD (South Island 
Area) 

1 National Chartered Accountant. 

Dunedin team; 10831 

2 Canterbury Savings Bank. 

Christchurch; 9966 

3 AM 8atterthwalte & Co., Christ¬ 
church; 8153 

4 Cham industries (NZ) Limited, 

Dunedin; 8143 

5 Environ Mechanical Services Ply 

Limited. Wellington. 3928 


Savings Bank team not far 
behind ar $9.97 million. 

In the Wellington area gome 
the JYM team lead by Danny 


Phillips was in the lead ahead of 
the money managers ar AMP 
Acceptances led by J Hut¬ 
chens. The other three teams 


are all not far away. the Waikato area timber com- 

ln Game TB, including panies has built up a small lead 
mainly central North Island of $570,000 over an expe- 
teams, Avis’team from one of riencedteamfromtheMinistry 


g Works m Turangi IId 
Napier Agam, comptrili*? 
prcttyf.crctandupaeaut.a 
possible. 

.* 23 EE 53 S 3 

quite dramatically, is in the 
Auckland game. Atthehalfo™ 
point the lead was held b? 
Slack s Rangipo Syndicate 
with a profit to date of $ 9,6 
million but pa^ 
Weatherburn’s Auckland syn¬ 
dicate along with the Winstooe 
Waliboards team and the 3M 
New Zealand team are all per¬ 
forming strongly and may yet 
win through to the final 
Round 3 concludes on 
November 14 and the 1980 
BMG final will be held in early 
December. 
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With offices in wore than 160 countries they know that help and advice is never far away. 


Why the people who travel with the 
American Express Card haven’t got a worry 

intheworld. 
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maaam 


knowledge that they are American 
Express Cardmembers. 

. - Read on to find out wny 
people who travel with the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card haven’t got a : 
worry in the world. 


? V' ' with 1 : riitfhlix '■ - v -cy ^njoy travellings 


1. No pre-set " spending limit*; 
They know that, unlike other «. 
. cards, die American Express Caio .; 
has rio pirc-xci spending limit- Sinfec 
, only responsibie pepple are .scjec^ < 
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Cooks seek alternative fund source to aid handouts 


by Sue Green 

THE Cook Islands could begin 
processing more local materials 
k its development bank sue- ‘ 
(teds in a $1 million loan ap¬ 
plication to the Asian 
Development Bank. , 

Management of the Cooks 
binkhas just been taken over by 
, New Zealander seconded 
from the Development Finance 
Corporation for two years 
^ the bilateral aid pro- 
pamme. 

The new manager, John 
Rowley, formerly DFC’s 
project manager, said his first 
task with the Cook. Islands 
Development Bank when he 
took up his post in February 
TO bringing the bank’s 
procedures, policy and struc¬ 


ture in line with requirements 
for borrowers from the ADB. 

Officials of the ADB had 
visited the Cooks in mid-1979 
and provided a list of areas 
needing work. It began im¬ 
mediately and the rest was 
tidied up when Rowley, a Bri¬ 
tish-born physicist-turned- 
accountant, arrived. 

One problem was manage¬ 
rial. After some problems hir¬ 
ing a suitable person, the ADB 
had provided the hank's first 
manager on a one year contract 
with the hope that that type of 
management would continue. 
But problems finding a re¬ 
placement meant a 10-month 
gap before Rowley arrived. 

But now he is hopeful the 
loan application will succeed 


and assist local industries such 
as coconut oil processing, can¬ 
ning fish and drying bananas. 

The application is part of a 
move by the Cook Islands 
Government to find sources of 
overseas funding other than aid 
or budgetary assistance. 

It is also being seen by some 
as pan of a general move away 
from New Zealand, although 
Premier Dr Tom Davis denies 
that he has intentions of altering 
the traditional partnership. 

The bank, originally pun of 
the National Development 
Corporation, was set up by 
splitting it from the Treasuiy 
when the Democrats took over 
in the Cooks. 

“That was to make it more 
independent of the Govern¬ 


ment and give ii more auton¬ 
omy so it could haw dealings 
with overseas lenders on its uwn 
account," Rowley said. 

Bui the Cooks face problems 
in raising funds overseas. 

"Like any organisation 
which you start off under aid 
assistance, you tend to have a 
very slow growth rate,” Rowley 
said. 

The bank's total operating 
budget this year is about 
$250,000 and, if it gets all the 
support promised by Cubinei, 
the loan budget will run at just 
under $1 million. Most of its 
funds have come from budge¬ 
tary appropriations or aid. 

The Cl DB is about two years 
away from equating its income, 
Rowley said. Meanwhile, a 


bank unknown to lenders, with 
a background of operational 
lasses and located in a remote 
area, has some difficulties at¬ 
tracting investment. 

But despite the problems, the 
bank has no shortage of 
proiects.fcor the last three years 
the value of its approved 
projects rose from $ 165,000 (2 3 
projects) to $274,000 (39 
projects) and onto $345,000(44 
projects). 

“It is all fairly small stuff in 
New Zealand terms but it is 
quite significant in the Cooks," 
Rowley said. 

Interest rates vary according 
to the sector — about 3.25 per 
cent for full-time agriculture 
and 6.5 per cent for part-time 
(although those rates are due to 


2. Over 1,000 American Express 
Travel Offices worldwide. With 
over 1,000 offices in more than 160 
countries they know that help and 
advice is never far away. 

The friendly, English- 
speaking staff can change their 
reservations, make new bookings, 
hold mail, replace lost travellers 
cheques, and provide them with 
all sorts of local information. 

And in an emergency they 
know they can go into any office 
around the world and get up to 
the equivalent of }250 in travel¬ 
lers cheques and/or cash by simply 
completing a “Counter Cheque”. 

3. $75,000 free Travel Accident 
Insurance. They know that by 
purchasing their travel tickets with 
the American Express Card they 
automatically insure themselves 
and their dependent children un¬ 
der 23'for $75,000 each —absolutely 
free. 

And in addition they know 
that as Cardmembers, they have 
access to exclusive American Ex¬ 
press insurance policies that give 
them total travel, personal acci¬ 
dent and hospitalization cover. 



Supplementary Card means 
I T™ me mbers of the family can do 
; metr own shopping, 

Supplementary Cards. Supple- 
^jentary Cards are also available to 
ers in the Cardmembers im- 
* ia * e family. So they too can 
n Joy the exclusive benefits of 
^ncsui Express. 1 

1 Amtrican Express .Travellers 
\ ^key know that their 

, Ch ' ; impress Travellers 

J. ^^l^ giye thcm the conveni- 

^ ■ 


ence and security that cash doesn’t 
allow and that they are accepted 
worldwide. 

And if they should lose them 
they know that they can be re¬ 
placed at any of the 1,000 Ameri¬ 
can Express Travel Offices, usual¬ 
ly within 24 hours. 


itL 
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American Express Travellers Cheques 
are accepted worldwide. 

6. Emergency Card replacement. 
They know that even if they lose 
the Card on their travels, there’s a 
network of 92 offices around the 
world that’ll get them a replace¬ 
ment while they wait. 

7. Security guaranteed. Should 
the Card be lost or stolen they 
know that if they report it prior to 
any unauthorised use there is no 
liability. 

Even if they do not report 
the loss the maximum liability is 
limited to $50. r 

8. Welcome New Zealand and 
worldwide. They know that the 
American Express Card is hon¬ 
oured at leading shops, restau¬ 
rants, hotels, <?ar rental agehejes 
and resorts throughout the world. 

And they have no worries 
about exchange rates or unfamiliar 
currencies. 

There are over 5,000 estab¬ 
lishments in New Zealand alone, 
including the major Europa. ser¬ 
vice stations. 



7^0 


Wherever they see this sign they 
bnatu the Card is welcome. 


9. American Express holidays. By 
choosing an exclusive American 
Express holiday or by having an 
itinerary personally planned for 
them, they take advantage of the 
unique range of services that make 
American Express the largest and 
most respected travel organisation 
in the world. 

10. The American Express Card. 
The Card gives them worldwide 
recognition, convenience and the 
travel security of a worldwide net¬ 
work of offices. 

And they know that when 
their signature appears on an 
American Express Charge, it is 
more than accepted by an estab¬ 
lishment, it is respected. 

Do they know something, you 
don't? 

We invite you to apply for the 
American Express Card. You 
will find the application form 
shown below, wherever the 
Card is welcome. 



The American Express Card. 
Don't leave home without it. 


rise soon) and 8 to 9 per cent fur 
commercial ventures. 

Most of the projects arc 
agricultural or small commer¬ 
cial and industrial ventures, 
probably only marginnlly via¬ 
ble on New Zealand interest 
rates. But added to them, the 
bank has a backlog of 168 
housing applications worth 
over $2 million on its hands. 

It has now taken over the 
Cook Islands Housing Corpo¬ 
ration, a move which Rowley 
said will mean a reduction of 
$60,000 to $80,000 operating 
losses for the combined enter¬ 
prise. 

The hank will soon take over 
two of the Cooks’ other sources 
of funding — the small loans 
scheme run by Treasury and 
Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries’ scheme. It is all pari 
of consolidating its approach. 

Rowley is working out a 
programme ofliiiul-ruising and 
investment fur the "torsceablv 
future 1 ’. 

1 le sees the move to 
processing more local products 
ns import am. If the ADB It sin is 
raised, the hank has.no shortage 
of projects, he said. A lot of the 
industrial projects involve New 
Zealand cotup.mie 1 . phi*- local 
interests. 

"There is no move 
specifically to keep it restricted 
to New Zealand companies hut 
accessibility and knowledge of 
the Cooks is a hit of a problem 
as lar as attracting people in the 
rest of the world." 

Rowley said it Would be nice 
to predict rhe CIDB developing 
the way the DFC has in New 
Zealand. Butina $20,000 GNP 
gap nation the pr upon ion of 
resources that could ever be tied 
up in it could not compare. 

But it has over $2 million in 
balance sheet assets, it has no 
shortage of projects which 
could mean import substitution 
and increased exports. 

So if investors can be at¬ 
tracted to one of the world's 
smallest nations, the future 
looks bright for its develop¬ 
ment bank in its efforts to in¬ 
crease Cook Islands’ self 
reliance and reduce Its depen¬ 
dence on aid. 
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During the last 2% years, The Capital Letter has become 
an indispensable guide and shortcut to legislative, administrative and judicial information 
for hundreds of business and professional people, government and local body 

officials, trade unionists and pressure groups. 


The Capital Letter Service 

An annual subscription to The Capital Letter provides subscribers - 
weekly, in easy-to-read newsletter format - with vital up-to-the-moment 
mtormahon about new legislation, regulations, decisions emanating from 
Parliament, Cabinet, the Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial tribunals. 

Big Brother' watch in just 15 minutes 

The Capital Letters watching brief is the government, the judiciary and the 
bureaucracy. In concise, lucid paragraphs it summarizes all important 
developments as they are happening. Many new decisions are covered for 
the hrst time in The Capital Letter. Regular sections cover Statutory 
Regulations,The Courts, and Legislation. With The Capital Letter, one 
prominent lawyer said recently, 'I no longer feel that I have to run faster 
and faster to keep up with legislative, regulatory and judicial 
developments." • 


Compare the do-it-yourself cost 

It costs slightly more than a dollar a week ($o5 per annum) to subscribe to 
The Capital Letter with its invaluable, three quarterly and one annual 
consolidated indexes. (The Capital Letter is also tax deductible). Compare 
thi9 with the cost of employing a highly trained lawyer to work full-time 
to produce the information The Capital Letter provides for your partnership, 
company, organisation. 

The high cost of not knowing 

The cost of being unaware of new regulations or a new statute may be 
high for the individual, company, local body or organisation whose 
interests are adversely affected—yet ignorance of the proliferating tangle 
of the law is no excuse. 


Newsletters and Newsletters 

The newsletter format is currently in vogue; many news¬ 
letters are patchwork cribs from other publications and 
books.The Capital Letter Es unique, does not imitate and 
has no imitators. The Capital Letter is owned by Fourth 
Estate Periodicals, and draws on sophisticated National 
Business Review/NZ Business Who's Who library 
facilities. The Capital Letter is edited full-time by a hichh 
qualified lawyer - Jack Hodder BA, LLB (Hons) (V.U W) 
LLM.(Lond) 


A 



To subscribe to The Capital Letter, simply 
fill in and post the coupon below. 


FOURTH ESTATE PERIODICALS, P.O. Box 9344 
r I/We would like lo subscribe to The Capital Letter for' 
Annual subscription: $65.00 with quarterly and annual »v aB '‘ 


I/We enclose $65.00 
Please bill me/us 

Please charge the credit card Indicated below 
NAME (please print)..:. 
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by Hugh O’Shaughnessy 

IN an unprecedented Hurst of 
interest in Latin America, the 
British Government has been 
sending ministers to the region 
at the rate of one every three 
weeks. 

As government and business 
reassess the prospects in the 
region. Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher has wheeled out 
her big guns, her medium ar- 
liltcry and her supporting arms 
in an effort to obtain political 
and economic benefits in a part 
of the world which has never 
delivered the goods Britain 
hoped for. 

The British interest and at¬ 
tention reflect similar activity 
and attitudes throughout West¬ 
ern Europe. 

The senior figures who have 
gone to Latin America, or are 
on their way, include the Fo¬ 
reign and Commonwealth 
Secretary Lord Carrington, 
industry’s Sir Keith Joseph, 
Trade’s John Nott and 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food’s Peter Walker. 

Late in September, Energy 
Secretary David Howell was 
there. 

The renewal of interest in 
[jaiin America is visible in the 
rest of Europe. 

Swedish industrialists, for 
instance, claim that there are so 
many Swedish-owned factories 
inSao Paulo that the Brazilian 
city is third in importance, after 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
for Swedish industrial 
production. And Swedish bu¬ 
siness is keen for still greater 
involvement in the region. 

At the other end of Europe, 
the Spaniards are li ving to 
capitalise cm their cultural and 
historical connections with 
Utin America, and their pro¬ 
spective entry into the EEC, to 
«I1 Spain to the Latin Ame¬ 
ricans as a key to Eitropcan- 
Latin American trade. 

Despite the intense personal 
interest and enthusiasm of K ing 
Juan Carlos, the success of their 
initiatives is patchy, hut they 
have not given up. 

The renewed business inte¬ 
rest in the region is due to a 
combination of many factors. 
Latin America has benefited 
from the disenchantment of 
many business-people with 
£ade prospects in the Middle 
East, particularly since the fall 
oi the Shah. 

Exporters have realised that 
there is a limit to the goods the 
tmy population of the Gulf 
states can import, despite their 
considerable oil-based riches, 
with more than 250 million 
People Latin America is a much 
bigger market for imports than 
the Arab world. 

lhcrc is a growing under¬ 
standing that Latin America is 
lhc most sophisticated- mass 
market in the Third World, and 
,s considerably closer culturally 

10 kurape than most of Africa 
w Asia. 

A further factor is that Latin 
America is seen to be a store- 
house of minerals, with a fifth 
■’ ihe world’s iron ore, a third of 
copper and more than a third 
01 under its soil. 

1 he Mexican oil and gas re- 
r\es, whose proven size is 
onsumiy increasing, have 
encourated the optimists 
“"tong the energy experts.-. 

uS? experts argue that 
DrZ™ nca has only to be 
noriK^ 1 ^ a ? t b° ro Ughly as its 
vas» hCm nei S h bour to yield 

£aSn S qUantilieS ° f hy ' 

. . Mtin America is viewed 


fer:- 


IN 1976 the Government sent three senior officials to ex¬ 
plore trading opportunities In Latin America. Little hap¬ 
pened for a year or two but in the last 18 months three trade 
missions have ventured there. In Europe too there has been 
a resurgence of interest In Latin America. 


\‘ii 1 


Margaret Thatcher... wheeled 
out her big guns 


ripe for much more intensive 
agricultural exploitation. Out 
of the 575 million hectares of 
cultivable land in the region 
only 170 million arc today be¬ 
ing farmed, none of it with 
much intensity. 

Bur Europe’s expectations of 
Latin America are tempered 
with anxiety. Storm clouds are 
gathering over Brazil. 

Business-people why a 
decade ago were caught up in 
the euphoria of the “Brazilian 
miracle", when the country’ 
economy was growing by more 
than 10 per cent a year, now 
urgently need to find out what 
went wrong and why. 

Bankers who have lent 
heavily to Brazil, exporters whi 
see the Brazilian Government 
decreeing rapidly growing 
protectionism as it wrestles 
with a big trade deficit, and 
importers who wonder whether 
they can continue m rely oil 
Brazil as a source of goods and 
commodities, are all anxious 
lor facts to act oil. 

For the British the situation 
in Brazil is particularly impor¬ 
tant. There are a number of 
very large and old-fashioned 
British investments in Brazil. 

British American Tobacco, 
ior example, has a near mon¬ 
opoly of the cigarette market in 
that enormous country of 130 
million people. 

Brazil is Britain's best export 
market in Latin America and its 
biggest Latin American sup¬ 
plier. In the first seven months 
of til is year Britain sold £ 157 
million wdrihof goods to Brazil 
and impurted £235 million. 
British hanks are heavily com¬ 
mitted there. 

Not least worrying is the 
state of rhe giant Acominas 
steelmaking project in the state 
of Minas Gerais. British busi¬ 
ness, led by Davy United and 
Morgan Grenfell, have taken a 
major part in this multi-billion 
dollar project, but now 
Acominas is going very badly 
wrong. 

Government austerity mea¬ 
sures have meant there is not 
enough money to pay the 
workforce needed to assemble 
the heavy plant pouring in to 
Belo Horizonte from-European 
suppliers. The scheme isfaJlfflg 
behind schedule and some of 
the unassembled plant is in 
danger of deterioration. 

The British Government is 
in a quandary about Brazil and 
its impending economic crisis. 
This has been reflected in 
recent contradictory * sta 
tements by official spokesmen 

Govcmmenr opinion is divided 

between those who want a hard 
commercial line taken towards 
government they consider 

over-protectionistic, spendth¬ 
rift and irresponsible and those 
who want more understanding 
shown to Britain’s biggest 
trading partner in the region. 

Things are happening on the 
political front, and the Eu¬ 


ropeans have begun to work out 
a political strategy for the 
region. . 

As rhe multilateral level in 
the framework of the EEC. 
progress has been slow. The 
European countries seem m 
want to act independently in the 
region. West Germany is the 
West European power most 
actively involved in Latin 
America. 

The three main German 
political parties maintain in¬ 
timate relations with their 
conferences in Latin America 
through the political found- 
lions they run. The most im¬ 
portant is ihc Social 
Democrats’ SPD) Friedrich 
Ebert Siiftung, with a network 


of offices and bright young 
politicians in many of the more 
important Latin American 
capitals. 

SPD president, former 
Chancellor Willy Brandi, is 
also president of the Socialist • 
International, which been 
increasingly prominent in La¬ 
tin America lor the last few 
years. 

The European Christian 
Democrats are interested in the 
fate of their political comrades 
in Latin America. This interest 
is expressed powerfully 
through the World Christian 
Democratic Union based in 
Borne. 

Europe's socialists and 
Christian Democrats do not 



Willy Brandt... president of 
prominent group 

always see eye to eye with 
Washington over Latin Ame¬ 
rican affairs.This year the State 
Depart ineni has been par¬ 
ticularly upset by European 
political involvement in Cen¬ 
tral America and Puerto Rico 
which tlic United States per¬ 


ceives as meddlesome and 
muddle-headed. Bui there is no 
sign of this involve mem abat¬ 
ing. 

Despite Lord Carrington’s 
initial coolness to the Sand in- 
ism Government which re¬ 
placed the Smmv.a dictatorship 
in Nicaragua last year, officials 
insist that Britain, like tier- 
many, now wants a much closer 
relationship with the new 
govern mem in Managua. 

Conversely, Britain acted 
vety rapidly when the milium 
seized power in Bolivia in July 
to cancel, pmhahly for good, 
the long mooted scheme to loan 
£20 million lo the Bolivian 
mining industry. 


Hugh O'Sliaughnessy is Latin 
Ama'rlcn correspondent of the 
Financial Times. 
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The proof of the fruit is in the sipping and — 


Wine 


for a family business — its marketing policy 


“THE way to sell a wine," says 
Michael Barker (n ot long ou i of 
Lincoln College and applying 
his obvious expertise to the 
family business) “is to get 
people’s lips around a glass." 

Last year more than 30,000 
pairs of lips travelled the dusty 
roads behind picturesque Ge¬ 
raldine, nestled in the foothills 
of the Southern Alps, to declare 
the proof of the aperitif is in the 
sipping. 

They included busloads ot 
tourists on the way to Mount 
Quik, groups of mucus rugby 
reps and casual travellers. The 
common denominator lay in 
their departure; few leave Up¬ 
ton Cellars without a botttlc or 
two under their arm. 

The reason is two-fold. 

"We’re not in the winery 
crawl area," managing director, 
Anthony Barker said. “So the 
sales per person are far higher 
than (nr other wineries.” 

The second, and more sig¬ 
nificant, factor is the distinc¬ 
tiveness of Upton Cellars 
products. The Barkers’ biggest 
hurdle tics in thousandsofyears 
of prejudice that quality wine 
means grape wine, a prejudice 
highlighted in the depths of 
. many a New Zealand stomach 
emptied unceremoniously on 
the effects of cheap apple wine. 

Barkers’ wines, produced 
and marketed through Upton 
Cellars, are unashamedly fruit 
wines, predominantly elder¬ 
berry. 

Upton Cellars is thought to 
be the only commercial elder¬ 
berry winery in the world. 
Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t. 
Of m ore importance^ an NHR 
writcrcan testify), it is a winery 
producing a classy, high- 
quality range of table wines, 
aperitifs and mistelles. 

Upton Cellars is a family 
business in transition. The 


Barkers realise planned expan¬ 
sion and developments will 
involve outside capital. 

Only the extraordinary en¬ 
ergies of Anthony Barker, the 
level-headed persistence and 
support of his wife Gillian, and 
the new marketing and 
development drive of son Mi¬ 
chael have allowed this cottage 
industry to reach a production 
level of 50,000 litres a year 
without gening out of control. 

Upton Cellars is first and 
foremost the story of Anthony 
Barker's creative energies. Like 
an English squire he conducts 
visitors around the winery, 
showing justified pride in his 
makeshift but scrupulously 
clean plant. 

A copper regularly tinplated, 
an up-ended vacuum cleaner, 
the trailer from an old beer 
tanker; one regrets the eccen¬ 
tricities big development will 
inevitably override. 

Anthony Barker was making 
wine at 13. For years he 
developed the hobby while 
farming 130 ha of land. 

ft's good fa rming country but 
Barker claims the economics of 
a unit this .size and personal 
health (an outside appraisal 
would add a growing obsession 
with his winemaking) turned 
the hobby into a full-time 
commercial enterprise. 

It hasn’tall been plain sailing 
lor the Barkers. Anthony 
Barker thinks back to 1969 and 
the naive pleasure he derived 
from the first commercial 
developments. 

“I thought it was easy, and it 
was in those days. Wc had no 
trouble selling 6800 litres in the 
first year. 11 was all elderberry.” 

Early success led to rapid 
growth, and growing pains. 
Barker can see he let things 
develop too quickly without the 
necessary backup services. The 
crunch came in 1976. 

“We made 45,000 litres and 


62 cents buys 
you National 

Business Review 
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(or one cup of 

and a very small sandwich) 

■ The National Business Review subscription costs 
just 62 cents a week ... a very small price to pay 
for often invaluable news, analysis and comment 
on the fast-changing New Zealand scene, delivered an 
Mondays 48 weeks of the year. National Bumness 
Review keeps close tabs on the fast-changing New 
Zealand political, economic and business landscape 
and an equally close watch on the information 
requirements of its readers. 

■ News-stand price for National Business Review 
($38.40) and companion publication N1IR Outlook 
(the twice-yearly special devoted to detailed 
analysis of important national issues) Is $43.40. V 
Subscribe now for just $30.00 - and save 30 per cent. 

■ National Business Review /NBR Outlook cover 
price $43.40 .. . subscription price $30.00. 

«' To take advantage of the NBR subscription offer, 
simply fill in thfe Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
dpupoq elsewhere-in this Issue. - t . 
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Barkers' barrels... unashamedly fruit wines 



sales literally stalled. We over¬ 
reached ourselves and we had 
quite a lor of old stock.” 

The following year a fire put 
paid to $ 20,000 worth of wine 
stocks along with bottles, sugar 
labels and some plant. But the 
Barkers' trump card - persis¬ 


tence and belief in their product 
- won through. 

"We went through major 
changes last year,” Michael 
said. “We realised there was a 
revolution in the grape wine 
industry with huge volumes of 
wine about. It was a closely 


fought war. 

"We had to get out and sell. 
Wc knew we couldn't coast 
along as wc had been.’’ 

So the Barkers appointed a 
part-time sales rep and n part- 
time marketing manager to vet 
ideas and put together n mar¬ 
keting strategy. Within three 
months sales were booming and 
Upton Cellars is now having no 
difficulty selling 50,000 litres a 
year. 

The new strategy has bought 
achange in sales patterns. From 
70 per cent gate sales the busi¬ 
ness now sells only 30 per cent 
through the on-site retail outlet, 
which provides employment 
for three locals. 

Other retail outlets cover 
Auckland to Invercargill and 
both coasts. 

“Our best market right now 
is New Plymouth. We're 
probably selling more there 
than any other market," Mi¬ 


chael said. Michael has now all 
but taken the reins. He k 
quietly aggressive and ambi¬ 
tious, but conscious of the need 

to control growth. 

‘‘Wc know there is a place for 
a quality fruit wine. People are 

prepared to buy it. But you are 
up against it. People are used to 

buying bad apple wine at knock 
down prices.” 

” I t’.s very difficult to make a 
high-quality product from ap¬ 
ple stock available in New 
Zealand - remcmbertheApple 
and Pear Board’s fiasco," 
Anthony Barker interrupts.) 

"Wc just have to live down 
that image. Fruit wines have 
got a junk image.” 

So the Barkers arc still 
educating people through their 
lips as the main marketing 
strategy. 

“Other advertising builds up 
awareness but you have got to 
have the product. We are trying 


toeducatepeople at the point of 
ale with tasting sessions, 
Michael said 

Because of the tasting stra¬ 
tegy, sales depend largely on 
(ta retail sellers' attitudes, a 
dubious replay of the theme 
New Zealand whisky foun¬ 
dered on. 

“Some oudets are a disaster. 
They kill die wine with their 
prejudices." 

But others recognise that the 
wine is an addition and not a 
substitute to the growing va¬ 
riety of wines competing for the 
New Zealand palate. 

Upton .Cellars has reached 
the point where production will 
have to increase to meet further 
marketing efforts. But the pre¬ 
sent plant and berry supply is 
already fully extended, and 
major changes are necessary 
with market saturation well 
beyond the present output. 

The main fruit used is wild 


elderberry, picked by about 15 
locals on a casual basis. Last 
year the Barkers got enough 
fruit, but it is a risky basis on 
which to develop the industry. 

Michael Barker is applying 
his skills and planting several 
hectares of elderberries on a 
trial basis, selecting for the best 
wine-making varieties. 

Elderberries are a new com¬ 
mercial crop to New Zealand. 
Government departments are 
only now starting to expe¬ 
riment with United States va¬ 
rieties but nothing has been 
published yet. The Barkers 
plan to grow a small area 
themselves and contract out 
further growth to tie up a solid 
berry supply. 

They also use large quanti¬ 
ties of a specially selected va¬ 
riety of strawberry, blackber¬ 
ries, loganberries and goose¬ 
berries. Orders for these are 
now contracted out in advance. 


They are also doing trials on 
black and red currants and five 
growers in the area have ap¬ 
proached them to process their 
fruit. 

Michael is very interested in 
extending the business into 
quality non-alcoholic fruit 
juices. "We are looking very 
hard at that market. We should 
be ready to make a decision 
about it very soon." 

The export market is also a 
distant possibility. “We have 
looked at it closely. At the 
moment we've barely got en¬ 
ough volume to sustain a pre¬ 
sence overseas, although we 
have looked at Australia and 
had solid interest from the 
United Slates,” Michael said. 

“But we’ve got to do our 
homework and get a solid basis 
on the domestic market. Be¬ 
sides, transport costs mean we 
must consider Auckland as an 
export market. 


“There’s wine oozing out of 
everybody's ears all over the 
world, We’ve got to have 
something that is different and 
very high quality.” 

Like industry atall levels, the 
Barkers are looking closely at 
cost reductions. The services of 
a local battle dealer have halved 
glass costs. The dealer receives 
an order six months in advance 
and covers the South Island to 
HU the order with the required 
bottles. 

The Barkers are also looking 
at reducing sugar prices by 
tapping the local sugar beet 
industry, and selling off land to 
finance developments. 

Even so their promising in¬ 
dustry has its share of prob¬ 
lems. 

Because their industry is 
perhaps unique in New 
Zealand, they arc constantly 
lobbying, and enjoy the per¬ 
sistent attentions of at least 





Then,pick up the plume 


or on the Paper War! 


three government department^ 
over-zealous in regulating their 
guinea pig berry winery. 

Minor freight incentives do 
little to offset high transport 
and packaging costs. 

Then the recent sales tax in 
the Budget on fortified wines 
unintentionally hit the Barkers’ 
product with a 20 per cent in¬ 
crease. 

“It was supposed to hit the 
kitchen sink sherry but all it’s 
done is hit the top of the mar¬ 
ket,” Anthony Barker said. 

And a recent change in 
labelling laws means thousands 
of dollars worth of labels have 
had to be scrapped. 

Grape wine can be on the 
market as early as three months 
after production, but the 
Barkers have to keep their berry 
wine for 18 months before it is 
ready for sale, thus ticing up 
capital in stocks for long pe¬ 
riods. 

The result of all this is not a 
j cheap product. The table wines 
I retail on the North Island 
I market at about $3.80 a bottle, 
the aperitifs at $4.50 and the 
mistelles at $5.75. 

Compared with recent price 
rises for quality grape wines 
their prices arc competitive, 
although they arc clearly rising 
in proportion. 


On the positive side the 
Barkers can point to a number 
of advantages for their wine 
over the traditional grape va¬ 
riety. 

They are very distinctive 
wines, low in acidity and per¬ 
haps more important, specially 
for the large market of red wine 
lovers who suffer the effects, 
avoid the built in headache 
qualities of many reds. 

But the largest hurdle facing 
the Barkers is the major deci¬ 
sion on the future of their in¬ 
dustry. 

“What it boils down to is, can 
a family business survive in This 
climate of inflation," Michael 
said. “We’d like to keep it in the 
family, but if we have to go 
outside we will." 

There is a large as yet un¬ 
tapped potential in regional 
development aid available. 

"We haven’t rushed in and 
grabbed it until wc could prove 
we arc viable and know where 
we are going. Its a question of 
whether we take it for non- 
fermented juices or fermented 
or both. We're not sure yet." 

Anthony Barker makes it 
dear he is uncomfortable going 
in deeper in the climate of 
over-regulation that has 
plagued the business. 
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You've got nothing to lose but hours of 
typing time. 

Dial Auckland 798-34B, Palmerston 
North 71-654, Wellington 726-007, or 
Christchurch 799-888 right now oolleot. 
dust leave your name and telephone number 
one of our experienced people will make 
oontaot at a time convenient to you. 

You’ll hear, perhaps for the first time, the 
plain facts about Word Processing in clear, 
concise business English. 

We’ll explain to you how information can 
be stored and remembered at the 
Pi’ess of a button, thanks to an . 
ingenious device called a 
'floppy disc" ■ _ — 
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And how Computer Consultants will 
examine the particular needs of your business 
thoroughly before seleoting, installing and 
regularly maintaining the system that s right 

for yoa ^ recently installed our 170th CPT 
Word Processing System in New Zealand. After 
three years we’re still number one in the field. 
The reason for our success is the reason you 
should pick up that phone: we believe that 
service and back-up support are as important 
as the equipment itself. ... ■ 

When you’ve satisfied yourself that 
we’re worth at least a chat then oail us., 

• Rather than smother you with 
glowing self-penned testimonials, we 11 ■ 
Tj suggest you talk to some of our 

satisfied clients personally. 

Hear/See for yourself how they ve 
beaten the paper war. 

Meantime clip and post this 
JL coupon for more faots. - ' - . , 
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: NORTH 71-664, WELLINQTON 736-OP^PEOTTOSTOSUROH 799-888. 


How fresh 
type oan be fed in 

at the same time as the unit is printing out, 
ttlng typing turnaround time by BO%. 

How owning a Word Prooessor ban even, 

out your work flow and provide .the key toa- 
^wer run organisation all round. 
nnr> _J° W Word Processing oan open up 
PPorfcunitj.es in your business not possible 
! 111 ^ventional typewriters. .. . 

Y our present secretarial and typing 
jsjf wilijusb love you for making their Job ' 
^interesting (helps recruitment tool)* 



sCOMPUTERS^BUREAU^WQR 0 PROCESSING=. 

Number One inWord Processing 

* _ , go** Auckland F.O. Box 1384 Palmerston North . 
f 0 Box «fwam^P,o. aeio aMswhuroh 

. please runh ma dstaUed information about 
OPT Word Processors.•■*... ... 
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FINANCE 

MANAGER 


ACCOUNTING, TREASURY, EDP 
(MARKETING; EXPORT; INDIGENOUS 
PRODUCTS; TURNOVER AROUND $150 
MILLION; UP TO $35,000; OVERSEAS TRAVEL) 

This is an outstanding opportunity to join a major 
marketing export orientated operation. Our client 
exports Indigenous New Zealand products to 
many overseas countries and the demand Is In¬ 
creasing rapidly. The turnover Is around 150 
million dollars, and the majority is In the export 
area. A local base market is Involved and a 
manufacturing component adding value to raw 
products. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for 
the total accounting, EDP and treasury functions. 
The person will be. a key member of the top 
management team. There will be opportunities for 
overseas travel. The location Is In the Head Office, 
Wellington City.* : . 

■ •requirement. 3 ! .:' v\ 'V s --.-. ./ . J ' : 

' proven! experience tp b4»lb financial, arid .management 
: : accounting In a senior position. 

• Proficiency in management accounting reporting 
systems, and at rang end user involvement In the I 
development and. control of EOF applications. 

», Capacity4o manage.a large staff. 

• Age range flexible, but preferably 30-45 age,range. ! 
•’.A qualified eepbuntant, preferably by bojh degree. 

"" and ACA. ' 'y, ; .• ’ - r‘> ; 

REWARDS: ’ v•'' • - J • • . ,V 

•>. a commencing salary In the,$30,000-$35,OOO rahgQ.' 

• Benefits lnolude oar, - expanse jallotyapae; super-. 

‘ y annuatlon and relooatian expenses. . 

• Opportunity for overseas travel,' • • ' 

APPLICATIONS; i , , ; . ;• . • 

Strictly confidential. No; enquirieswill. fte. ; made , 
and no Information will bp dlsplosbd .wlthoqt per* 

• mission. Please apply In writing meritlonlhg•Posi¬ 
tion R.B.' 1691 and giving releyiLnt detalls tOv .v ; 

. • '• MR/fUt BORLAND^ : ■' 

L - MANAGEMENT RE80URCE8 LIMITED- -::^A 

Box 11-237, Mannerz Strefit PO ^’ 
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National’s leadership struggle hastens the 


byJefTGamlin 

FROM all the fury and exci¬ 
tement of National's leadership 
struggle, many regard the most 
significant point to emerge as 
the display of ruthless political 
skills of Rob Muldoon. But a 
deeper reading indicates that 
National has opted for the sta¬ 
tus quo, and it is this which will 
have significant consequences 
for both National and the 
overall political system. 

There is strong evidence to 
suggest that New Zeal and has a 
genuine three-party system 
and that borh National and 
Labour no longer have the 
scope to develop sufficient 
impetus to break free of it. 

Given our electoral system, 
the task confronting a third 
party has always been seen as 
awesome and even impossible. 
It now seems apparent, how¬ 
ever, that a combination of 


factors - some of which have 
been created by their own ac¬ 
tions — have given Social 
Credit the opportunity to break 
through the barrier. 

The obvious indicators 
which poinr to a demise of the 
two-party structure were the 
emergence of the third party to 
take a decisive victory in East 
Coast Bays, and the recent na¬ 
tion-wide Heylen poll which 
showed the three parties each 
polling more than 30 per cent. 

By themselves, such results 
don’t tell much about the actual 
reasons for such developments 
or whether they would still 
hold in a general election. 

But when linked to other 
evidence now emerging, it 
becomes increasingly apparent 
that our political system is un¬ 
dergoing fundamental change 
that may be difficult to reverse. 

At the centre of the criticism 
levelled against Muldoon’s 


style and policies was the belief 
that widespread change was 
necessary if the Social Credit 
threat to National’s heartland 
base was to be met. 

Muldoon's claim to leader¬ 
ship has always been based on 
his ability to effectively tackle 
Labour through attracting the 
swinging voter and traditional 
Labour supporters. But this 
emphasis in his style and 
policies has increasingly left 
him vulnerable among the 
National party faithful. 

The first indications that the 
feeling “he’s not quite one of 
us" was being translated into 
electoral terms was given in 
Social Credit's showings in 
Rangitikei and the 1978 gene¬ 
ral election. 

Since then, the returns of 
party canvassers have disclosed 
an animosity towards Muldoon 
of critical proportions, rein¬ 
forced by plummeting finan¬ 


cial contributions and mem¬ 
bership levels. 

The East Coast Bays result 
revealed a massive discontent 
with the way National was 
performing. Surveys underta¬ 
ken subsequently in this elec¬ 
torate by both National and 
Labour have revealed a non- 
repentance among these 
converts to Social Credit of 
such depth that the possibility 
of East Coast Bays returning to 
National even in a general 
election is now seriously 
doubted. 

They indicated that, but for 
the high standing of National 
candidate Don Brash, the an- 
ti-National avalanche would 
have been greater. Muldoon 
has claimed that his party’s 
survey revealed no respon¬ 
sibility on his parr for the re¬ 
sult, but it seems that the survey 
questionnaire gave respondents 
no direct opportunity to com- 


NOW, A TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT FROM EPIGLASS 
FOR WEATHERPROOFING ROOFS, WALLS AND OTHER STRUCTURES.. 

EPIDEX MEMBRANE COATING 

A TOUGH, FLEXIBLE MEMBRANE SHEETING 
THAT’S SIMPLY BRUSHED OR SPRAYED. 


LONG TERM PROTECTION. 

The Epiglase Epldex 
seamless membrane coating 
system has completely changed 
the specifications for surface 
coatings. 

Applied during 
construction or maintenance, 
Eplgfass Epldex gives outstanding 
results. f| provides long term 
protection without expensive 
maintenance, and is available In 
white, off white (B.S. 10C31) and 
Grey (B.S. 10A03). A wide range 
of attractive, architecturally 
co-ordinated Finishing Coat 
colours can be applied if 
necessary. 

EASILY APPLIED 

Eplglaas Epldex gives a 
durable, elastic jinlsh that moves 
wl h the substrate, filling and 
bridging hairline cracks. It's easily 
\ applied, by brush or spray, and 
cures quickly to a tough, reslliant 
membrane that seals completely 
against water and cMmatlc extremes 

TOTAL FLEXIBILITY. 


eleven times its length before 
breaking). 



Further Information is available 
from your nearest branch of 
Healing Industries Limited — 
Auckland. Wellington, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Sydney and Singapore. 
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SUITS ALL SURFACES. 

Epiglass Epldex has been 
formulated to seal a wide variety 
of surfaces, including concrete 
brick, timber, slates, tiles, metal, 
asphalt, roofing felt, asbestos, 
plywood, concrete block and 
painted surfaces. 

It already has many 
successful case histories in 
New Zealand. 



PRODUCTS OF HEAUNG TECHNOLOGY. 



ment on him. 

Few observers who followed 
the mass of on-the-record and 
off-thc-rccord comments 
proffered during the leadership 
struggle would not conclude 
that a large part of caucus os 
well as key leadership was 
crucial to meeting the Social 
Credit threat. Undoubtedly, 
policy differences and the sur¬ 
facing of long-held grudges 
against Muldoon were factors, 
but the prime catalyst purely 
and simply was the instinct for 
survival. 

The prospect of defeat, 
caused not at the hands of the 
old Labour foe but by Social 
Credit in traditionally safe 
areas, was coming to be seen as 
inevitable unless drastic 
changes were made. 

Brian Talboys, with his 
true-blue credentials - a 
moderate with a consensus 
approach to politics and the 
Minister of Agriculture from a 
rural electorate — was seen as 
the one to encourage the return 
of disillusioned supporters. 

That the challenge was 
fought off owed less to a grasp 
of political realities than to 
considerations of personal 
loyalties and ambitions. It 
would have been difficult to 
convince those with an eye to 
their immediate political fu¬ 
ture that the forces operating in 
the familiar two-party setup 
may just not come to their aid 
next election. 

In a first-past-the-post sys¬ 
tem of elections in singlc- 
mcmber-constituencies, the 
forces operating against a third 
party are formidable. But in¬ 
herent to the working of these 
forces is the necessity for each 
of the two main parties to 
operate according to an in¬ 
stinctive principle of self-pre¬ 
servation. With an eye to their 
rival, each will accomodate and 
adapt to minimise losses and 
maximise gains to and from die 
third party relative to the other. 

When this happens the third 
party finds it next to impossible 
to poll the highly dispropor¬ 


tionate number of votes it 

needs to win seats. And without 
any significant representation 
in Parliament it lacks the 

credibility to attract support in 

its own right. 

The fence-mending open, 
tion which National consent- 
tiously pursued after the 1966 
upsurge for Social Credit mas 
certainly showed a concern for 
self-preservation. 

But now, it seems that Na¬ 
tional has foregone its instinct 
for survival. Social Credit has 
obviously already broken 
through this credibility barrier 
and what National’s retaining 
of the status quo over the 
leadership indicates is that it is 
not capable of adapting to meet 
these realities. 

Short of a change in the 
leadership, the question now is 
whether or not the party has the 
scope or capacity to undertake 
sufficient changes in other 
ways. The answer must be that 
this is most unlikely. 

Muldoon's uncompromis¬ 
ing behaviour since his return 
from overseas all too adequa¬ 
tely bears our his own assess¬ 
ment that he is “too long in the 
tooth to change”. Moreover, in 
terms of his own position inhis 
party he now has litde incentive 
to change. 

Talboys’ dithering attitude 
during the crisis has greatly 
lessened his appeal to those 
winning change. Muldoon 
knows there is now no one po¬ 
tential challenger acceptable to 
both sides. 

During the crisis Muldoon 
outflanked his challengers bv 
taking the whole issue to the 
public, bur this must surely 
rebound on him in the longer 
term. The split in the party so 
revealed was of such a bitter 
and fundamental nature thar 
the credibility of future 
policies and actions will be 
suspect and open to attack. 

More seriously for Muldoon 
himself were the revelationsi of 
criticisms from many of njj 
colleagues not just over style 
but also over his competed- 
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emergence of a three-party political system 


’flu one saving grace of Mul¬ 
doon in the eyes ofn^ny voters 

jihh supposed ability to man¬ 
ga the economy. 

Now even this is wide open 

id attack. . 

Nor does National have 
much scope for change on the 
economic front. Given the 
mrent high rate of inflation it 
would not be possible for Na- 
liooal to reproduce the 1978 
election winning mini-boom 
through an opening up of 
spending and the money sup¬ 
ply without driving the rate up 
[unher to what would be a 
politically unacceptable level. 

The lack of long-term capi¬ 
tal investment, the shortage of 
wcialisi and skilled workers 
(tost overseas) and changing 
business and trading patterns 
will resist the rise in the longer 
win of unemployment. 

| Muldoon’s chickens from 
his past economic policies are 
now well and truly coming 
home to roost. 

National has shown itself 


Social Credit. But Labour’s 
capacity to win crucial mar¬ 
ginal seats such as New 
Plymouth, Gisborne, Inver¬ 
cargill, Marlborough and Ho- 
rowlienua will be eroded by the 
increasing inroads of Social 
Credit, meaning that neither 
party will gain a clear majority 
in Parliament. 

Some confirmation of Social 
Credit hurling Labour more in 
marginal areas can be found 
from a survey taken recently by 
the Labour party in Whanga- 
rci. This seat is now not so 
critically important to Labour, 
but the finding that the party 
was trailing a fairly poor third 
(with Social Credit in the lead) 
is an ominous pointer to its 
prospects in the likes of New 
Plymouth and Gisborne. 

There is little doubt that 
Labour’s chances would be 
greatly enhanced if National 
had come up with a new leader. 



y% 





lia ment ary stalemate, the poli¬ 
tical implications would be 
fascinating. This merits an 
analysis in itself. 


Brian Talboys... dithering 
has reduced his appeal 


Muldoon ... took Issue to the 
public 


Don Brash ... high standing 
stemmed avalanche 


But in brief, what happened 
to the Liberals in Britain in 
1974 would surely persuade 
Beet ham to not allow a mino¬ 
rity government the chance to 
regroup and to have the excuse 
to call fresh election at its will. 
And if he docs insist on a 
coalition, it would be hardly 
likely that with a swag of rural 
seats under his belt he would be 
interested in Labour. 


As matters now stand, the im¬ 
petus given to Social Credit’s 
credibility by a status quo Na¬ 
tional party appears to be con¬ 
vincing many Labour people 
that this party is the best bet 
against National. 

Just as National docs not 
appear to have any scope to 


change to meet this Social 
Credit threat, nor does Labour, 
although it probably won’t be 
for the want of trying. Not 
having access to the levers of 
power it is unnhic to convince 
by a demonstration of its 
policies and actions nor have 
the same access to the media. 


And not being the cause of 
the initial impetus to Social 
Credit it docs not have the 
remedying of its own sub¬ 
sequent losses to this party 
entirely within its own hands. 

IfSocial Credit were to win a 
sizeable number of seats and 
therefore produce a par- 


Some time will be needed for 
the dust to settle from the Na¬ 
tional leadership struggle to 
assess accurately the longer 
term political consequences. 
Hut it would be difficult to dis¬ 
pute that this development is 
not going to speed the return to 
a two-party system, but rather 
quite the opposite. 


incapable of effectively 
changing to meet the Social 
Credit threat and the electoral 
consequences will be conside¬ 
rable, 

The prospects for the two 
erstwhile main parties are grim 
to say the least, because tire 
boost which National has given 
to Social Credit has reached a 
stage where many Labour 
people will be persuaded that 
Social Credit is rhe best alter¬ 
native to National. 

In the first place, the Ran¬ 
gitikei and East Coast Bays 
results, in contrast to the one in 
Onehunga, has firmly estab¬ 
lished the propensity for a 
collapse of the Labour vote at 
least in electorates outside 
traditional Labour areas. The 
latest Heylen poll indicates that 
this in all probability has now 
happened. 

In particular, Rangitikei and 
EastCoast Bays illustrated how 
a areas where Social Credit 
originally had only 20 per cent 
the rote it could win deci¬ 
sively not just through a direct 
SWLn 5 from National, but 
“lually importantly through a 
^ect collapse of the 25 per 
®Wor so vote for Labour. ’ 
There is a large number of 
wjrorates where Social Credit 
Polled from just under 20 per 
“at or better in 1978, mainly in 
P“ areas but also several in 
jjouiban and large town areas, 

™ great majority of which are 
“ow held by National. 

A Social Credit level of 
JSK* 30 P er «nt, as sug- 
2 ® the Heylen poll, 
jogether with a collapsing of 

ZE*** these areas, 
bet J? I* efficient for it to win 
E- 20 !o 25 seats. The 
J*! 0 ? mar g*n of 38 per 
NtoNauonalto Labour’s 31 

infW 1 IS «° f “ extent to 
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in J more damage to Labour 
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Don't pay us a cent 


until we offer you a better 
stevedoring deal than the one 


you re getting now 


You can’t do better than that. Because here at Union 
Maritime Services we know we’ve got the experience, the 
expertise and the people to do the best stevedoring job possible. 

We have ajn office at every port in New Zealand. And in 
every office we have people with a personal knowledge of the port 
' i and all the stevedoring 


- rai\ possibilities available. 

ISl Whether it’s getting 
|gg|||\ mutton to Russia, lamb to 
ni\ Iran pr cement from 

\WM i Westport — Union 
\ Ygm\ Maritime Services have 
\^handled'iL 1 And can - 
handle it for you. 

representative at the 

We mean what we say: 
iS* s * fBi? *AJnion Maritime Services can: 
offer you a-better stevedoring deal! 
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'maritime services 


Auckland 

Wl* ~ 777 201 

Dunedin ~V,lg 

h^Maunganui- 53-199 
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, New Plymouth- 75-657 
Onehunga -664-169 


Timam - 86-099 
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Wellington “850-799 
Westport , -7279 e 


Whangnrei - 88-759 
Also Pacific Island Branches 
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Library arms 
for automation 

by Stephen Bell 


AS part of the armoury for the 
National Library's case to 
Cabinet for automation, the 
Libraries Association, has 
brought over a team of Ame¬ 
rican experts to talk to relevant 
parties and contribute to a 
report. 

Representatives of the Wa¬ 
shington State Library arc here 
this week to give presentations 
on Washington's own com¬ 
puter-based cataloguing and 
acquisitions system to repre¬ 
sentatives of public, university, 
Government and industrial 
tmd commercial libraries in the 
three main centres. 

They were preceded by State 
Librarian Rad Swartz, who 
talked with relevant people in 
Government, library and 
technological circles to estab¬ 
lish the requirements for set¬ 
ting up a similar system to 
Washington's for the National 
and other major libraries. 


Automation of library ca¬ 
taloguing has been perceived 
for some time as an urgent 
requirement. The National 
Library is three months behind 
in manual cataloguing of its 
holdings. 

Other libraries are also 
behind in their updating and 
automation has long been a 
contentious topic. 

Since last year, the NZLA 
has had a Library Automation 
Group — perhaps an appro¬ 
priate acronym — which was 
behind the Americans visit. 

Some public libraries, like 
Hamilton and Wanganui, have 
already taken the plunge into 
automation, but "of more 
concern", says Wellington Ci¬ 
ty Librarian Brian McKeon, 
are those 'who are "on the 
brink” and hanging back to see 
what the National Library will 
do. 

If the National Library were 
to adopt the Washington sys¬ 
tem, other libraries could 
relatively easily hook in ter¬ 
minals and eliminntc a good 
deal of duplication of effort in 
maintaining catalogues, either 







No new building ... automation for consolation maybe. 


manually or through isolated 
computer systems. 

One centralised on-line sys¬ 
tem would obviously case the 
task of searching out a copy of a 
particular book. 

"The Narional Library has 
its own problems”, said 
McKeon. "Even if we stopped 
there, we would have made a 
great advance, but 1 would 
want to see terminals in at least 
the larger libraries”. 

Cabinet knocked back a 
Narional Library requesr for 
funding for automation earlier 
this year, but the request is due 


to come before Cabinet again 
around the middle of next year. 

By that time, the National 
Library will be equipped with a 
detailed report on the fea¬ 
sibility' of a Washington-type 
project, based on die Wa¬ 
shington representatives' 
findings and further discussion 
with the LAG and Australian 
National Library, which has 
had the Washington system 
running for 18 months. 

The Australians' use of the 
system is another powerful ar¬ 
gument for adopring it here, 
since it would ease commun- 
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WORD PROCESSING BRIEFING 


Hor-a Processing - how much "muscle" do you need? One of the most frequently-as V.ed 
quest lens f ran those considering giving their typists better tools to work with is 
"just how much noro powerful then an electric typewriter does the Word Processing 
machine need to be, in order to achieve the time or cost savings that T want?' 1 It 
would be foolish to buy a very complicated or very sophisticated device if all you 
wanted was simple "keyboard" improvements so that your typist could type unique 
correspondence more neatly, more accurately and faster. An IBM Electronic Typewriter 
at under 33000 will do that for you - and give you automatic in-line error correction, 
automatic centering, and beautiful typed copy as part of it. 


If you need a "memory" to store away draft copies so that a "final" can be produced 
by retyping only the correct Iona, you don't really need to go to a VDU machine with a 
floppy disk. Sure, they look good on the desk, but you're looking at an investment 
of over 320,000 when an IBM Memory Typewriter at under $7000 will do competent text- 
editing For you. The IBM Memory typewriter can hold a "file" of up to 100 pages 
right inside the machine ready for instant recall, ravision and replay. You can even 
do the occassional "standard letter run" or longer stored documents such as wills or 
specifications. 


We're just clearing the $10,000 level when we talk about unlimited "off-line" storage 
in the IBM Magnetic Card Typewriters - there are three of These to chose from, two 
with automatic error-correction (so that the draft copy 1 b perfectly readable) and 
the third with a high-speed "daisy-wheel" printer. 


Around $15,000 we atart to move into the lower functioned end of IBH'b Office Systems 6 
range which provides screen-and-diskette based text editing, document assembly and 
records processing functions. The Be were described in an earlier "Briefing" but if 
you'd like an analysis of just what is Text Editing (the things you need to do to 
keyboard and revise text and the things you really should watch out for in looking at 
equipment) just drop me a brief note to thqit effect on company letterhead - my P.0. Box 
number is 3343 Wellington. I'll sand you a 10-page, no-charge, no-obligation writeup 
on the subject. 


Global Search and Replace la a function present on some text-editing devices. But 
its not the same on all machines. (I should observe in passing that the Word Process¬ 
ing industry hasn't had time yat to standardise it3 terminology and as a consequence 
Lts pointless to compare machines on a "feature-by-feature" basis. It would be much 
better for you to approach each vendor with a list of the functions that you need a 
machine to perform and ask to see them done on your own work - that's the approach 
recommended in the abovementloned Text Editing writeup). On IBM'b Office System 6, 
"Global Search and Replace" permits the operator to: 


■ identify a word or. words (up to 69 characters in length)'that are to -be found 
throughout the ant ire docuiwirvt - that is the search may 1 extend throughout the 
entire diskette if the document doee. 

replace this "string" by another oF up to 70 characters in length. 

Such replacing is either UNATTENDED (go through the document Without stopping) 
or ATTENDED (stop immediately before each change so that the operator can make 
other changes - perhaps grammatical adjustments). 

choose whether capitalisation will be honoured 'or not honoured. ,, 


aa possible. 


economically 


.effectively 


. Regards 


Hwarchesr . 

Market; Support $peclsliqt • ‘ 


icarion between the two coun¬ 
tries' libraries. 

The Washington system was 
developed in collaboration 
with Boeing’s Computer Ser¬ 
vices subsidiary. It uses, as a 
starting point, the Machine 
Readable Catalogue main¬ 
tained by the United States 
Library of Congress. If a li¬ 
brary acquires a publication 
not already included in this 
catalogue, it can add the details 
in, on-line, to produce a con¬ 
tinuously up-to-date “union 
catalogue" of the holdings of all 
libraries on the system. 

A separate suite of programs 
allows each library to keep 
track or the publications it has 
acquired, and those in order 
and to manage its financial 
transactions. 

The system is currently used 
by 65 libraries in Washington 
and adjacent states. 

The cost of this country 
adopting the system would be 
around the $250,000 mark - 
nor including the computer 
hardware to operate it. This, it 
is hoped, could be provided by 
one of the existing Govern¬ 
ment computer centres. 

McKeon says he is 
"sanguine” about Government 
approval for automation this 
time round, if only because 
funding for the National 
Library's new building has 
been knocked back yet again. 
"Perhaps they’ll let us have a 
consolation prize", he suggests. 


CD’s Plato for 


training 

OVER 80 representatives of a 
broad range of Government 
departments were given live 
demonstrations late last month 
of Control Data’s computer- 
based education system, Plato. 

The computer company has 
hopes of selling an entire Plato 
system to Government — a 
system comprising a CD Cyber 
computer and a network of 
specialised terminals - for use 
in the many departments where 


training is seen as a requi¬ 
rement. 

CD was encouraged in . its 
approach by remarks made 
recently by prominent 
Government agencies on rhe 
growing need for training and 
retraining in the current em¬ 
ployment situation, said the 
company’s New Zealand 
manager, Charles Kent. 

The work on setting up a 
Plato system in Australia had 
increased expertise on the sys¬ 
tem in this part of the world. 

The Plato terminal . and 
software are designed to permit 
easy use by people not accus¬ 
tomed to interfacing with a 
computer. A mesh of fine wires 


over the terminal screen allows 
the system to sense the lean*, 
pointing at dements on i£ 
graphics display with a fW 

This mode can be 
lead the student through a se¬ 
nes of frames with multiple 
question and answer, retraciM 

steps where the lesson has been 

imperfectly learned. 

The format can also be used 
to present a full simulation, f w 
example, of the control panelof 
an aircraft with the student 
operating controls, directly by 
touching their images on the 
screen. Various mixturesof the 
simulation and frame tech¬ 
niques give very powerful 
teaching procedures. 


December set 
for extension 


THE Post Office has «t 
December 1 as the date for 
extension of its Oasis infor¬ 
mation retrieval link into the 
Australian daiabasc resources 
of the Ausinet network. 

Oasis already provides users 
here wi th access to a wide range 
of commercial and scientific 
information on databases 
maintained by American or¬ 
ganisations. The service has 
proved popular, and access to 
information from our closest 
overseas market will obviously 
be of greater relevance. 

Databases maintained on 
Ausinet include the Australian 
Science Index, Australian 
Education Index and Aus¬ 
tralian Industry reports. 

Keyword search techniques 
allow users to explore the latest 
literature on a particular sub¬ 
ject or combination of subject 
headings though an on-line 
terminal. 

Ausinet also provides the 
facility for users to create their 
own databases and put them up 
on the network, for their own 
internal use or access by other 
users. This creates the potential 
for the Australian collection of 
information to be expanded 
with local content, an alterna¬ 
tive which could be less ex¬ 
pensive than companies here 
setting up databases on their 
own computer equipment- 

The service will initially be 
charged by the Posi Office at 
80c per minute. When new 
equipment is installed at the 
Austral ian end of the linkabout 

the middle of next year, charge 

will be levied on time ano 
volume of information trans¬ 
mitted, as with, the umWJ 
States Oasis link. . 

Pricing of the direct Wj 

compares very favourably w 
use of international toll 
get into the newort- 
previously the only metbofl- ^ 
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Configuration. . 

— Model 15A 04K Storage 

— 40 Mb Online Disk Storage■ 
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Thinking out loud allows public parley 


by Bob Stott 

BITS and pieces of the reports 
compiled in connection with 
review of road transport 
licensing have been disclosed 
from time to time but the full 
arguments for and against 
liberalisation are not public 
knowledge - yet. 

In such cases the people di¬ 
rectly involved generally know 
what is going on, or at least part 
tf what is going on, because 
they are usually asked to make 
submissions. 

The largest user groups are 
frequently consulted. 

But the general public is 
typically kept in the dark. 

It is fair enough to keep 
secret information of a com¬ 
mercial nature which could 
disadvantage an organisation if 
it was made available to a 
competitor (the inquiry into 
freight forwarding restricted 
some evidence of this nature 
provided by the Railways). 

But it is difficult to sec why 
steps towards a new road 
licensing policy should be ta¬ 
ken in-camera. 

In official circles the rule 
seems to be to tell the public 
nothing unless forced to. The 
reverse should apply — to tell 
the public everything unless 
forced by special circum¬ 
stances not to. 

There will be those who will 
argue that because a particular 
report is prepared for the 
Minister for presentation to 
Parliament, the content cannot 
be released until Parliament 
has lint seen it. Fair enough up 

to a point 

But why paint yourself into 
that sort of corner? 


In New Zealand we rarely 
make use of Green Papers, 
which arc discussion papers, as 
opposed to White Papers, 
which are clear expressions of 
Government intent. 

Why hasn't there been a 
Green Paper on the transport 
licensing review? Are the 
public considered too imma¬ 
ture to cope with such heady 
stuff? Is it feared that if a Green 
Papersuggestsopcninguproad 
transport then everyone will 
rush out and buy trucks in an¬ 
ticipation of a change which 
may never come about? 

If someone was daft enough 
to make an investment decision 
un an idea floated in a discus¬ 
sion paper, then they deserve 
all they get. 

All the time a select few - 
the people who have been 
consulted during in-camera 
reviews - have a far tatter idea 
of what is planned than ordin¬ 
ary folk, some of whom will be 
in transport or rely to large 
extent on transport fur their 
livelihoods. 

Maybe the Green Paper 
process is not necessary in the 
case of ihc transport licensing 
review, because maybe when 
the review is published there 
will be plenty of lime for public 
discussion before legislation is 
framed. 

1 1 could hardly be said that a 
pause for public consideration 
of the nxunimcndniion would 
hold things up. The review was 
announced in the 1978 Budget, 
and the last day lor submissions 
was February 28 1979. 

Meanwhile we must lely on 
occasional bits of information 
which come our way, such as 
the Railways' estimate that a 
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Transport licensing ... public In 
removal of the 150km limit 
would cost it $64 million a year. 
That figure came from Rail¬ 
ways general manger Trevor 
Hayward, who gave it, in 
public, to the freight forward¬ 
ing inquiry. He explained that 
it had been given to the 
Government in confidence but 
later had been leaked - no 
point in keeping ii secret. 

With its discussion paper 


the dark 

Time for Ckange and its sequel 
dealing with social services, the 
NZR has been trying to spark 
oil the sort of public discussiun 
that the Government should 
encourage. 

But the fact that a change ■»! 
Government policy could cost 
the publicly-owned Railways 
$64,000,000 a year should 
never have been kept quiet in 
ihc first place. 


In 1977 there was a clash 
between Government and 
Opposition over the release of 
information concerning the 
potential of Taurango as a 
container port. There was some 
discussion about whether the 
Opposition was being ethical 
over the matter. 

The question about why the 
information was ever secret in 
the first place was asked neither 
by Opposition nor any sig¬ 
nificant section of the news 
media. It was taken for granted 
that, in such cases, secrecy was 
. the norm. 

Sometimes the results of 
studies and reviews never see 
the light nf day. 

The 1976 Budget said that a 
,tudy had hcen initiated on the 
financial objectives of NZR 
{and the I’nsi Office and Elec¬ 
tricity Department). 

Those studies should have 
been welcomed by ihc public. 


Here was a chance to decide 
what we wanted these organi¬ 
sations to do — make money at 
the user’s expense or provide a 
service with any deficit made 
up by taxpayers. 

The Government so far does 
not seem to have turned out a 
paper explaining what finan¬ 
cial objectives NZR is in fol¬ 
low, but presumably the study 
has been completed — and 
remains secret. 

Governments have good 
reason to keep secret matters 
connected with national secu¬ 
rity or with a firm’s or 
industry’s private a flairs. 

But it should be taken for 
granted that something as vital 
as transport policy should be 
discussed in public, and with 
the fullest information made 
available. 

When major issues are being 
considered, the Government 
should think out loud. 
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If you need 
business finance- 

we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

We’D assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and wUI advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TO WHOM no WE LEND? 

If vou’re already in business and need new, income producing 
'• _i _.,r M/nrliirm canitnl:if vou re 


starting a new ousinc». » ■■ — - -—.. - 

tousVft other wools, whether youre slurlinu oul, expanding, 
diversifying, exporting/imjxirimg, or simply keeping puce - 
weouioesignanN.Zl Finance Business Loan programme 
foryou. 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? w 

Any sum thnl your business ran repay without stress. Wc 
have no pre-conccivcd ideas and no upper limits. 


AT WHAT INTEREST? . . 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’ll consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, 
land, property, plant or vehicles-secured by wav’s such ns 
hire purchase, lease or mortgage. The asset used for security 
need not be part of the venture being iiminccu. You do not 
need to lie a client of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 

WHO AREN.Z.I. FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding $230 million, N.Z.l. Finance is New 
Zealand’s third laigest Financier and Merchant Banker and Is 
n member ofThe New Zealand Insurance Group. With 211 
offices throughout New Zeal and you can be assured of 
prompt, personal service and advice. 

IIOWTO APPLY? 

Just phone your nearest N.Z.l. Finance office and one of our 
Finance Executives will come losec you. 

Alternatively, you am apply through your Accountant 
or Solicitor. 


H.Z.I. Finance Ltd. 

FINANCIERS AND MERCHANT BANKERS 
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